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Raitroaps iy AvasamMa.—We are highly 
gratified to learn, as we do from the following) 
extracts, that the inhabitants of Alabama are! 
pushing forward their works of internal im-| 
provement with a spirit, which, if it does not! 
stimulate those of older states to action, will at) 
least, we hope, richly reward those who have) 
invested their funds in an enterprise so credita-| 


ble and so useful. 





Railroad.—We regret to state that the first 
contract, from this place to Courtland, is not| 
yet completed. It is, however, far advanced, | 
and steadily progressing. We understand that| 
the cars now run within seven or eight miles! 
of Courtland, and that not more than about! 
one-fourth of the work, on this remnant of the! 
contract, remains unfinished. 

We have the best assurance that the work 
will all be completed, by or near the first of 
October next, the time specified in the contracts. 

Operations have already commenced under 
the new contracts, and upwards of one hundred 
hands are now at work.—[North Alabamian.] 


T Theuscumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Rail- 
road.— We are gratified to learn, by means of a 
letter received from David Hubbard, Esq. Se- 
cnmenty. Of the Tuscumbia, Courtland, and De- 
catur Railroad Company, the following facts 
in relation to the progress of this noble enter- 
prise. “On yesterday (16th inst.) the Tus- 
cumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad Com- 
pany let to contract the whole line of the road 
to Decatur, to be finished by the first. day of 
October next, (1834.) From the anxiety mani- 
fested to get contracts, by able and responsible 
bidders, the company had no difficulty in let- 


No doubt is entertained but that 








gent fer the best description of men, and on 
foad will be completed in time for planters 





above the shoals to get their next crops to|{Passed Up the great plane, an eicvauon Of 405 
narket as soon as it can be gathered, without||‘eel, a eagut Mnunutes. Un the 1ota, tue road 
waiting for a tide. But what is of equal im-}/ Was to have been suli further opened to a piace 
portance to the people of Huntsville and Madi-||veyood Smith's tavern, which 1s more wan 
son county generally, the board of directors, ial the _ whole ‘distance to Uwego. by the 
also on yesterday, adopted the following reso- middle of April, if ho uncommoa event should ° 
lution: interiere, the whole line will be finished to 

‘Resolved, That if the right of way can be||that place. All the stone work, bridges, via= 
had, from planters along the line, the Tuscum-//ducts, and heavy jobs being finished, nothing 
bia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad Com-||of consequence remains but to lay the remam- 
pany will extend their road to Huntsville and||:mg rails. All the materials are on the ground, 
have it completed during the next year.”--||and the force on the road is at present about 
{Huntsville (Ala.) Mercury.] 700 men. ; 

There can hardly be a doubt, we should think, | had ay eI ng! gentlemen in New- 
but that the inhabitants on the line will not inkl ‘a ihe Seder dae coahled it Ogun 
only assent, but also, with the inhabitants of|/{t has been demonstrated again and again to 
Huntsville, give their hearty support to a mea-|joccupy a most important avenue to trade, and 
sure which will so largely contribute to their||!f it only secure tne transportation and travel 
immediate prosperity. now existing, it will divide an annual interest 

roses xa re of from 14 to 2I per cent. There is no mis- 
The Tuscumbia, Courtland, and Decatur|/take about this. The village of Ithaca and 
Railroad is certainly a measure creditable to|its vicinity already pays annually $150,000 toll 
those who projected and have thus far prose-|}at Montezuma on’ merchandize and ‘produce 
cuted the work; but we apprehend that the i itbde igre ‘a tans 186 
’ s .: j > tre is immense; 
road betw iy the two Sateen 10.7 small part|| mills cluster within twelve miles of the village. 
only of the line of railroad which will ulti-|ifthaca in fact is the key to the trade of the 
mately be connected with it. It will be ob-|jupper counties of the Susquehannah, and dis- 
served, by a reference to the map, that it is in tributes salt, plaster, casungs, and merchan- _ 
the direct course of a continuance of the South||4!2&> t@ @ great section of country in Peansyl- 


Te sy vania. It receives lumber, (the finest that 
Carolina Railroad to the Mississippi River at}! .o:nes to this market,) produce and coal in large 


Memphis, or some other suitable point—per-|/quantities, and will furnish an inexhaustible 
haps JVatchez ; and who that has observed the||supply of fuel for the furnaces and salt works 
progress of improvements within the last few Adhere It rena the Baltimore, the 
years, can doubt the ultimate accomplishment), prey edge hep ecg wo pepsin 
of a work so desirable? It will also be inter-||\Ganada. And here we may remark, that this 
sected by branches from Tennessee, on the|| portion of the state has arrived at its present 
north, and from the interior of Alabama on the||ptosperity without the fostering care of the legis- 
south. One has already been chartered from||{#tre- While all other sections have from 


: ’ _ ||time to time, by expenditures in public works, 
Moulton, the county seat of Law rence county, by liberal endowments to public institutions, 
to connect at some suitable point, probably at|/and multiplied acts of incorporation, been aided 
Courtland. In short, the Tuscumbia, Court-|/in their upward course, some fatality appears 
land, and Decatur Railroad is a germ from||'© have attended the applications from this 


. ; : ‘aa quarter. They have been prejudged, or de- 
which many others will spring: a work, there- cided upon aAtiabioe i heatinin: peg om e heals 
fore, which will do great and lasting credit to] overthrown by pitiful intrigues and jealousies 
those who projected and have thus far prose-|junworthy of high minded legislation. The 
cuted its accomplishment. railroad has been made by the coterpeee al- 
most termed folly, of a few individuals,in de-. 
Irwaca anv’ Owsco Raitroav.—We learn/jfiance of the sneers, if not the opposition, of 
by a letter received in this city, from John Ran-|| those sagacious characters who always predict 
del, Jr. Esq. the engineer of this road, that on/|the ruin and downfall of every project not of 
the 13th of the present month, 13 miles of this|| their own creation. The tolls which will bey 
road were opened for transportation and travel || received on these 13 miles of the road, even 
The inclined plane at: Ithaca was for the first) now, will at once be equal in amount to those — 
time used, and successfully, A car loaded! received on any road of a similarextent in the — 
with two tons of iron and thirty passengers," United States.—[Albany Daily Advertiser.) 
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Report of the Engincer on 
Railroad between Richmond and Potomac 
Creek. . 

To Messrs. Lancaster, Denby & Co., F.& J. 
S. James, John H. Eustace, Edwin Porter, 
James Bosher, Merrit M. Robinson and oth- 
ers, subscribers to the Survey between Rich- 
mond and Potomac Creek : 

GeytLemen—I have. the honor to present 

‘you the following report on the surveys made 

under my direction, with a view to a railroad 

between the city of Richmond and the Poto- 
mac. 

The line traced commences on Richmond 
Hill, near the Old Church. After passing 
around some ravines emptying into ‘Shockoe 
creek, and near the Fairfield race course, it 
crosses, at station 70, the Mechanicsville turn- 

ike; soon after which it descends into the val- 
ey of the Chickahominy, which it crosses a 
short distance above the junction o¥ that stream 
and the Brooke. After crossing the Chicka- 
hominy, it passes around the head waters of 
the Totapotamoy, to station 247, at which 
int it crosses the stage road leading from 
ichmond to the Oaks. A few hundred yards 
farther it passes the Oaks, and is afterwards 
traced across some of the branches of the Ma- 
chumps creek, and in the neighborhood of the 
road leading from the Oaks to the South An- 
na bridge. At station $21 it commences de- 
scending to the valley of the Pamunkey, which 
is passed about two hundred yards below the 
junction of the North and South Anna rivers. 

From the valley of the Pamunkey, the line 
ascends ata graduation of thirty-three feet 
per mhile, through the lands of Williams Carter 
and Doctor Morris, to the summit between the 
North Anna and Reedy Swamp. It is thence 
traced across several branches of Reedy Swamp 
through the lands of Messrs. Guy, Young, and 
Duling, to station 589, at which point it com- 
mences descending, on an uniform graduation 
of thirty-five feet per mile, to the valley of the 
Polecat river. : 

The summit between the Polecat and the 
Mattapony is passed with but little difficulty, 
the excavations and fillings in this distance 
being very moderate, and the grades, both as- 
cending and descending, not exceeding thirty 
feet per mile. 

From station 626, in the valley of the Mat- 
tapony, examinations have been made on two 
routes. The first line traced crosses the Mat- 
tapony a short distance beyond this point, and 
after passing on table land to the right of this 
stream, for about two miles, ascends on a gra- 
duation of thirty-one feet per mile, to the di- 
viding ground between the Mattapony and 
Morocosac. Soon after attaining this level, it 
crosses the stage road between the Bowling 

Green and Frederickaborg, and is afterwards 
traced to the right of this, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the old court-house road, as far as 
Quisenbury’s, which it passes about three- 
fourths of a mile to the left. From Quisen- 
bury’s it descends along the Ware creek to 
the Rappahannock flats, which are reached 


on the lands of Mr. William Taylor. From|| averaged at 10 cents per yard 11,933 50 
William Taylor’s the line is taken along the||Embankment, 172,451 cubic yards, 
flats, on ground generally favorable, to Frede-|| ati2cents - - - + . 20,694 12 
ticksburg. Embankment, 42,266 cubic yards, 

The second line passes along the Mattapony|} ati5cents - - - = - 6,339 90 
Flats, on a nearly level graduation, to station||Masonry, of bridges and drains, 
254, a few hundred yards above Downer’s|; 1763 perches, at $5 per perch - 8,815 00 
Bridge; after which it ascends, on a gradua-|/Superstructure of bridges - ——- 2,800 09 
tion for the greater part of the distance of|/Railroad superstructure, -7 miles, 
thirty-two feet per mile, to the dividing ground|| at $3000 per mile- - - 21,000 00 
between the Mattapony and Long Branch. — 
From the summit, at station 174, near the $71,682 52 


head of Long Branch, it passes down the val- 
ley of Long Branch to the Massaponax, which 
is crossed about two hundred and fifty yards 


jcan p 


making Fredericksburg a point in the main 
line of improvement, and the importance of 
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robably be avoided ona 


efinitive adjust- 


avoiding a draw bridge at the Rappahannock. 
‘I'he estmate has therefore been made on the 
line last traced, by which the whole distance 
between Richmond and Fredericksburg would 
be sixty and a half miles. 

Between the Rappahannock and Potomac, 
no examinations have been made with instru- 
ments, but a reconnoissance of the country 
shows two passes at which tie dividing ground 
between these streams may be passed without 
material difficulty. The first of these is on 
the land of Mr. Pratt, near the head of Muddy 
creek, where a cut of moderate depth would 
admit of a line being afterwards taken, along 
one of the ravines of the Potomac creek, to the 
present steamboat landing. ‘The second near 
the head of Lamb’s creek would only be availa- 
ble for a line which should terminate on the 
Potomac, below the mouth of Potomac creek. 
Such a line would have the advantage of end- 
ing at a point which would afford much better 
water than can be had on the creek, and of 
course would admit of the use of a much larger 
class of steamboats and vessels on the Poto- 
mac, in connection with the railroad. 
Pian or Consrrucrion ano Estimate.—The 
principal difficulties on the line would consist 
of heavy cuts aud fillings, and occasionally 
expensive consiructions of masonry, or brick 
work, in situations where stone cannot be pro- 
cured. It will probably be found advisable to 
adopt this substitute the whole distance be- 
tween the Reedy Swamp and the head of Long 
Branch. 
‘The superstructure of the railroad would be 
similar to that adopted on the railroad lately 
constructed between Petersburgh and the Roan- 
oke, except that white oak rails, plated with! 
iron, are proposed, instead of yellow pine.! 
This last material has been generally made 
use of on the railroads hitherto constructed in 
our country; but it has been found too soft and 
yielding to admit of the use of as heavy en- 
gines as it would be advantageous to employ. 
It is understood that a sufficient quantity of 
white oak timber may be obtained, on the line| 
of the improvement, to admit of the superstruc- 
ture in contemplation being executed within 
the terms of the estimates. 
For more convenient consideration the cost 
of the work between Richmond and Frede- 
ricksburg is presented in four divisions, into 
which the line naturally divides itself. 








DIVISION I. 

Between the point of commencement and sta- 

tion 139, a short distance beyond the cross- 

ing of the Chickahominy, 7 miles. 
ITEMS. 

Clearing - - 

Excavation, 119,335 cubic yards, 


- - = § 


100 00 





DIVISION 11. 
Between stations 139 and 388, near the south 
bank of the Pamunkey, 14 miles and 78 feet. 





below the mouth of Furnace Run. About one 


_ and a half miles beyond this stream, it connects 
the line above described. 


To both of these lines objections may per- 


Embankment, 251,364 cub 














ic yards, 


ment of the line. The line tirst traced hasthe)| atl2cents -  - - $0,163 68 
recommendation of pointing directly to the||Do. 218,306 cubic yards, at 14 cts. $0,562 $4 
Potomac; but its advantages in this respect||Masonry, 2769 perches, at $5 50 15,229 50 
would probably be deemed by a company more/|Railroad superstructure, 14 miles 

than. counterbalanced by the consideration of}| and 78 feet, at $3000 per mile 42,044 $2 


$169,971 47 - 
DIVISION 111. 
Between station 388 and station 626, near the 
Mattapony river, 133 miles. 


ITEMS. 
Clearing - - - - - $§ 350.00 
Excavation, 500,426 cubic yards, 

ayeraged at llcents - ~—- 55,046 86 
Embankment, $36,474 cubic yards, 

averaged at 12cents = - - 40,876 88 
Do. 68,504 cubic yards, averaged 

at l5cents - - - ~ 10,275 66 


Brick work of Bridges and Culverts. 
807,000 bricks, Jaid in lime mortar, 





ee a a 7,263 00 
Masonry, 2660 perches, at $4 50 11,970 00 
Superstructure of bridges - — - 4,800 00 
Railroad superstructure, 134 miles, 

at $3000 per mile - - - 40,500 00 

$170,582 34 


DIVISION IV. 
Between station 626 and Fredericksburg, 26 


miles and §2 feet. 
ITEMS. 

Clearing - - - - - $ 450 00 
Graduation, including drains, 11% 

miles of railroad, along the Mat- 

tapony flats, averdged at $2400 

per mile -~ = = = 28,000 00 
Bridges across South river and 

Mattapnny - - - - 6,000 00 
Excavation, 242,885 cubic yards, 

averaged at 10 cents - - 24,288 50 
Embankment, 119,917 cubic yards, 

averaged atllcents’ - - 13,190 87 
Do. 65,112 cubie yards, averaged 

atl5ceuts - - - - 9,766 80 
Brick work in Culverts and Drains. 
$88,000 bricks, laid in lime mor- 

tar, at $9 - < - - 3,492 00 
Masonry, 1910 perches, at $4 - 7,640 00 
Superstructure of bridge at Massa- 

ponax - - - - - 1,600 00 
Railroad superstructure, 26 miles 

and 82 feet, at $3000 per mile 78,046 60 


$172,474 77 


SUMMARY. 
Division I. - - - $ 71,682 52 
Il. . - - 169,971 47 
Ill. ~ - - 170,582 34 
IV. - - - 172,474 77 


$584,711 10 
Add for superintendance and 





contingencies ten per cent. - 58,471 11 
Probable expenditure for depots, 

warehouses and water stations, 

and for locomotive engines, cars 

and carriages, - - - - 120,000 00 
Capital stock required for the 

railroad to Fredericksburg - $763,182 21 


As before observed, no survey has been made 
between Fredericksburg and the Potomac, and 
an accurate estimate cannot therefore be pre- 
sented for this portion of the route, a bridge 
across the Rappahannock would probably cost 
$20,000 ; and the distance by the way of Mud- 
dy creek, the nearest of the two routes, to the 
steamboat landing, may be computed at thir- 
teen miles. Supposing the cost of this portion 
of the line to exceed, somewhat, the average 
expense of the railroad between Richmond 
and Fredericksburg, and a similar pr 
al expenditure to be necessary for locomotives, 








haps be made on local considerations, which 














i ITEMS. cars, &c. an increase of capital to the extent 
Clearing - - - = = % 580 00/\of $200,000 would be sigcabeaiey for tha ‘ext 
Excavation, 227,156 cubic yards, sion of the railroad to the Potomac. = 

at 10 cents - - -- ~ 22,715 60)) ‘The above aggregates will probably exce 
Do, 220,581 eubie yards, at 18 cts. 28,675 53|\the expectations which have been red" 
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~ Fredericksburg, the benefit of improved mark- 












to the.cost. of the work, -but.objects propor- 
tionably large would seem to justify its accom- 
plishment. , To the inhabitants of Richmond 
and Fredericksburg, it will afford a means of! 
speedy intercommunication, by bringing them 
within a few hours transit of each other: to 
the intervening country a cheap and speedy 
transportation of its products, and to the por- 
tions of the state trading with Richmond and 





ets. The execution of the work in question 
may also be expected in a few years to lead to 
that of lateral railroads along both branches of 
the Rappahannock, and in this aspect not only 
the rich counties at the foot of the Blue Ridge, 
but the Valley counties of the Shenandoah, 
Frederick, and Jefferson, seem to be particu- 
larly interested in its accomplishment. 

But these results, important as they are, 
appear trivial compared with those which may 
be expected to ensue from the execution of the 
proposed work, if it should. become the line of 
northern and southern travel. So far, this has 
been taken principally by packets plying be- 
tween New-York and the southern ports. But 
the lines of railroads now progressing or exe- 
cuted in the northern states will have afforded, 
within two years from the present time, a 
steamboat and railroad communication hbe- 
tween Bostongand the Potomac, and the im- 
provements projected in the south will have 
equally the effect of accumulating, on our south- 
ern‘border, a large and steadily increasing tra- 
veli:It can scarcely be the policy of the legis- 
lature to direct this travel from the limits of 
the state, to place it on the bay. Unless this 
should be done, the proposed work, in connec- 
tion with the Petersburg railroad, will have 
the effect of conducting it through the interior 
of the state, and of affording to the districts of 
the commonwealth, threugh which it will pass, 
as well as to the towns of Riehmond, Frede- 
ricksburg and Petersburg, all the benefit which 
must necessarily result from positions on the 
great line of national thoroughfare. 

That the work, under these circumstances, 
must be productive, there can be no doubt. It 
would seem, if the above views be correct, to 
be equally clear, that no work which has been 
projected in Virginia can be, in proportion to 
the expenditure which will be required for its 
completion, of more importance to the common- 
wealth, or have higher claims on its considera- 
tion and patronage. All which is respectfully 
submitted. Moncure Roainson, C. F. 

Richmond, January 4th, 1834. 





[From the London Courier, 14th Nov.] 


sometimes Said of other things, that ‘ it never 
rains but it pours.” No matter how far apart 
any two places may be, or whether the traffic 
between them be great or small, we are as- 
sured that to unite them by a railroad will be a 
highly profitable concern. Ws are further as- 
sured, that it is no great matter whether the 
line between them be level or not, seeing it has 
been opportunely discovered that an undulating 
line is preferable to one that is level. ‘The suc- 
cess of Burns turned the heads of thousands of 
his countrymen, who fancied that because they 
could string together a few doggrel verses, they 
were rivalling the wit, and simplicity, and 
, of the Ayrshire bard. The success of 

the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad Com- 
y seems to have had a similar influence 
over the proprietors and speculators of this end 
of the island. But we are afraid there are not 
many of the newly-fledged schemes destined to 
make a nearer approach, in point of productive- 
ness, to that prosperous concern, than the mass 
of his competitors did to Burns. Those, to 
whom the interest of their capital is any object 
would do well to pause and reflect seriously 
what they are about before embarking in any 
one of these schemes. Those who can afford 
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i . runny ney coe because it pays eight per cent, we are told that 
t may be said of railroad projects, as it is 
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by confining their patronage to the risking of||which will run as fast as the by Mr. 
their bodies in the “fast coaches,” when once||Burden, having the same power of engine, and 
they are set in motion. draw not more than one and a half or two feet 

It would be quite as logical to infer that|jof water. Should the sanguine expectations 
because a £50 share in the ‘I'rent and Mersey /||entertained of the value of the improvements, 
Canal is worth £650, u share in the Croydon|jupon further consideration, prove well founded, 
Canal should fetch a corresponding price, as it 


( a further notice will probably appear.—[Brock- 
is to infer, from the success of the Manchester : 


ville Recorder. } 
and Liverpool railroad, the success of the num- 
berless schemes of the sort now before the public. 
We affirm, without {fear of contradiction, that 
there are not within the British Empire any two 
places, 30 miles distant, between which a rail- 
road can be made with half the chances of sue- 
cess as between Manchester and Liverpool. 
The latter is, in fact, the port of Manchester ; 
and while the latter is the centre of the cotton 
manufacturing district, there is, within the 
single hundred in which it is situated, a popu- 
lation of 650,000! ‘The intercourse between 
Manchester and Liverpool, before the railroad 
was so much as thought of, was vastly greater 
than that between any other two places in the 
Kingdom ; and it must necessarily continue to 
increase, not only with the increased facilities of 
communication, but with the rapid growth of 
population, manufactures, and commerce, in 
that part of the country. In fact, looking at the 
Manchester and Liverpool railroad in an eco- 
nomical point of view, its moderate success is 
the only very striking feature about it. On the 
23d of January last, the directors declared a 
half-yearly dividend at the rate of £4 4s. per 
cent. ‘This amounted to £33,463 15s., leaving 
a surplus of only £693! In most concerns 
with which we are acquainted, this would 
be considered very improvident management. 
The railroad carriages, &c., have cost little less 
than a million ; and they are very far certain! 
from being particularly durable. It is efirmed, 
no doubt, that the repairs which are constantly 
being made on the road and carriages, keep 
them uniformly up to the desired degree of 
goodness ; and that, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to accumulate a sinking fund. But it is alleged 
by others that this not really the case, and that 
at no very remote period a very large additional 
outlay will be required. Whether this be so 
we cannot pretend to affirm. But, taking the 
facts as they stand, and setting them in the 
most favorable point of view, they give slender 
encouragement to the projects now on foot. 
Here we have a railroad 30 miles in length, be- 
tween two places having the greatest inter- 
course by far of any two in the empire, and 





AnoruEr STeamBoat.—This‘is emphatically 
an age of steam inventions. New steamboats, — 
steam-boilers, and steam-engines, tus on 
every hand; and in this Seightbortaed there. 
seems to be an astonishing fecundity in this — 
respect. ; 

Mr. Burden’s wonder was long ago duly an-. 
nounced, and intelligence of it has been carri 
by the four winds te the four quarters of the — 
globe. Not long since, some unknown friend — 
sent us-a paper printed in Ireland, containi 
an account of Mr. Burden’s invention, ori- 
ginally given in this paper. 

We have also noticed, upon the authority of 
others, Mr. Langdon’s invention, and owe him 
an apology (which we find in the multiplied du- 
ties of the conductor of a daily paper), that we 
have not yet embraced his invitation to examine 
his boat. 

Our object now is, as chroniclers in this re- 
gion, to inform the public of another invention 
or model of a steamboat, which, being exhibited 
in this city, we had the pleasure of seeing on 
Tuesday. The plan is approved of by several 
prominent individuals in this city, who, besides, 
are connected with the present steamboat asso- 
ciation, and who, we understand, design, (such 
is their confidence of its merits,) at no distant 
day, to reduce the invention to the test of expe- 
riment. 

The model, which is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and the absence of extra and unnecessa- 
ry incumbrances, represents a boat 250 feet. 
long, and 50 feet wide, composed or built u 
two lulls (each 250 feet long) lying parallel to 
each other, and 20 feet apart in the centre. 

The hulls are designed to be 10 feet deep, and 
1l wide, with perpen sides, so that, at 
the same time they serve to buoy the boat, the 
supply two long and spacious cabins ; whie 
being below and not above the deck, will obvi- 
ate the hindrances to speed, which boats having 
their cabins and a load of fixtures on deck, in 
certain states of wind and weather, sometimes 
experience. 

The deck is arched, and in such a way, if net 
to present the full resistance and power of the 
perfect arch to the weight that may be placed 
upon it, yet so as in a great degree to strength. 
en the boat, and render it fully adequate to the 
uses for which it is designed. 

The sides and bottom of the hulls, where 
they come in contact with the water, are con- 
structed on a line purely designed to diminish 
resistance, and forming the segment of a eircle 
of an immense diameter. 

The boat is to be propelled by a single pad- 
dle-wheel of great power, revolving in the cen- 
tre between the hulls. 

The inventor is a young man of this city, of 
promise and ingenuity, and the present evidence 
of it is not the first the public has to judge from. 
His profession and calling have given him 
portunies of observation, and of studying t 
subject of improvements in‘ the’ ae 
and use of steam and steamboats, whieh few 


we may all become as rich as"Creesus by sub. 
scribing to railroads three, four, and five times 
the length, between places that have not a 
third, a fourth, or a fifth part of the intercourse 
between Manchester and Liverpool! We like 
quick travelling, and nothing would give us 
greater pleasure than to see the country inter- 
sected by railroads; and we do not mean to 
deny, that in a few cases they may be con- 
structed with a view to the profit of the project- 
ors or Shareholders. But our love of rapid mo- 
tion is not greater than our dislike of quackery 
and humbug. Let no one, who expects to 
profit by such schemes, put his faith m_ mere 
prospectuses. 





Important Discovery.—A gentleman in 
this town believes he has discovered important 
improvements on the Burdenian plan of con- . ” 
structing steamboats, wh‘ch he conceives willjjothers have had, a:.1 which, with a laudable 
eventually supersede every other mode now in|jambition, he has endeavored to improve for the } 
use. The improvements, it is thought, will||benefit of the public, and we hope of himself 
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combine every advantage of the Burden planijjalso. : : 

as to speed, and Ist, a great increase of strength|| It is,also intended to introduce a coal-beiler, 

—2d, a much less draft of water—3d, an adap-||constructed on a new principle, the effect of 
which, it is assumed by those acquainted with 


tation to lake or river navigation, in —_ shal- the subject, (which we profess not to be,) will 


low, calm, ‘rapid, or rough th, an : 
adaptation to the conveyance of passengers, or||be the saving of at least 50 per cent. in the ex- 
pense of fuel. 


tenn 





to. te a public amet, at the expense of 
their subscriptions, or who expect to gain more 





indixectly by the construction of the railroads 
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|Mr. Burden’s plan does not .embrace—Sth, an 








both freight and passengers, affording abun- tas bs 34: Esp 
dant room for the stowage of freight, which|| To construct a boat 250 feet long, it is esti. 
mh: “bth, an||mated will cost $30,000. igs 
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The hulls will be framed upon light but) 
sttong timbers, upon which are to be fastened 
successive layers of thin tough oak plank, or, 
boards. The first layer to run horizontally 
lengthwise the boat; the second crosswise ; 
the third crosswise diagonally ; and the fourth 
lengihwise ; the whole fastened or riveted to- 
gether, by iron nails or rivets, and to constitute 
‘@ thickness not exceeding four inches: form- 
ing, in short, a kind of medium between boats 
built on the plan of Mr Annesley and common 
boat building.—[Troy Press.] 


RatiR0ad Meetino.—At » large and respect- 
able meeting of citizens, from the several towns 
of Orange county, held at the Orange Lotel, in’ 
the village of Newburgh, on the 11th February, | 
1834, for the purpose of considering the pro-| 
priety of petitioning the legislature tor aid in’ 
the construction of the New-York and Erie: 
Railroad, the hon. Nathaniel Jones, of Warwick, 
was elected President; Abraham M. Smith, 
Esq. of Newburgh, was chosen Vice-President, 

Edward Biake, of Montgomery, and Robert 
Sly, of New-Windsor. were appointed Secre- 
taries. 

David Ruggles, Esq., after addressing the’ 
meeting, moved that a committee be appointed, 
to draft a memorial to the legislature, upon the 
subject for the consideration of which the meet- 
ing was essembled. The meeting was also 
addressed by Isaac R. Van Duzer, Samuel J. 
Wilkin, Charles Borland, John Hallock, Jun., 
William W. Brooks, and Abraham Crist, Esqrs. 
upon the importunce to the state of New-York 
of the subject under consideration ; where- 
upon, David Ruggles, of Newburgh, Isaac R. 











an Duzer, of Goshen, Charles Borland, of! 


Montgomery, William W. Brooks, of Blooming- 
Grove, John B. Booth, of Goshen, John Hal- 
lock, Jun., of Minismk, and Abraham Crist, of 
Walden, were appointed a committee.to prepare 
@ memorial to the legislature, for their aid .and 
ee in constructing the said rail- 


The committee having consulted together, 
reported a memorial to the legislature, which 
Was unanimously adopted. 





Rattroaps 1n Groro1a.—Companies have 
been incorporated by the Legislature of Georgia 
to construct three Railroads in that state ; one 
from Savannah to Macon ; one from Macon to 
Forsyth, and one from Augusta westwardly.— 
It is required by these chariers that these roads 
shall be commeacsd within two years of the 

sage of the act, and shall be com 
in six years thereafter. 





Business or THE Canat.—We have been po- 
litely furnished with the following return by 
Gen. Humphrey, canal collector in this city : 

The whole. quantity of down freight upon 
which toll is charged by weight, that was con- 
veyed on the New-York canais to Albany, in 
1833, amounts to one hundred and fifty-two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five tons, at 
2006 pounds per ton, viz. : 


MNT yas ss 6 vibes cenacpess 734,133 
Fe eI oS vase on od co vasiees 22,922 
% provisions... .......0.00 13.489 
“ ee a i Se ore 19,908 
Hogsheads dv. ...........usene 873 
NE ON EE en 17,116 
* A aes 298,504 
” CORPSE Frain. ..-......06. 122,944 
isc, MUN 2 vc 016 0.t's cates b's 252 
Boxes of glass ........c0cceeeseess 2,187 


Also, the following, upon which toll is not 


© by the ton; 
bonnes 5 DE WOOK. 6 555 oie cece weiss o's 20,960 
Feet of timber ..........0 000 cc00e 74,350 
Pe MOD. s on'csn- 0's cvs che 55,333,547 
Min MEMMRIIIID 0 60 ohn sccce crevasses 74,350 


There were 68,321 tons of merchandise, fur- 
niture and sundries, sent up the canal from Al- 


*The 

whole amount of tolls received by the 
collector at Albany is $323,689 83, making an 

increase of $87,053 56 over the receipts of the 


pleted with-| 
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Propuce ann Coa, mm PuHILaDELPHiA.— 
The following statement exhibits the number 
of bushels of grain, salt, (coastwise,) and coal, 
discharged at the port of Philadelphia for the 
years 


1832. 1833. 
CN. di aekeess bushels . 631,098? 628,654 
Wheat ditto -232,8314 156,255 
RY; He ccoss bed dito 39,608 77,3024 
Barley ss od. 0a sn Oy ditto 55,5084 45,~ 
OD iin dws dapainae ditto 95,329 93,4344 
Flaxseed.......... ditto 5,204t 9,890# 
Beans and Peas... .ditto 1,414t 378 
| Clover-seed....... ditto 575 _ 
\MalRiidn voce ew ee ditto 114,378 63,9718 
OMG os vk cpicboen ditto 142,754 180,145 


inspected for the port of Philadelphia, for the 
year ending 31st Dec. 1833 : 


Wheat Flour........ 378,590 barrels. 
RD: 6 vikan ote ab bod 22,725 hf. ditto. 
Rye Flour.......... 40,011 barrels. 
Corn Meal.......... 40,415 ditto. 
MO as chat ch bohoes 7,549 hhds. 
Middlings........... 2,587 barrels. 


Inspection of Salt Provisions, in the city and 
county of Philadelphia, for the year 1833: 
3,123 barrels of beef. 
503 hf. bbls ditto. 
6,765 hhds. of pork. 
69 hf. bbls. ditto. 
53 bbls. of herring. 


10,518. 





Wonvers or Art.—You behold a ma- 
jestic vessel bounding over the billows from 
the other side of the globe ; easily fashioned 
to float with safety over the bottomless sea ; 
to spread out her broad wings, and catch the 
midnight breeze, guided by a slow drowsy 
sailor at the helin, with two or three compan- 
ions reclining listlessly on the deck, gaz- 
jing into-the depths of the starry heavens. 
|The commander of this vessel, not surpass- 
‘ing thousands of his brethren in intelligence 
and skill, knows how, by pointing his glass 





at the heavens, and taking an observation of 


the stars, and turning over the leaves of his 
Practical Navigator,” and making a few 
figures on his slate, to tell the spot which his 
vessel has reached on the trackless sea; 
jand he can also tell it by means of a steel 
‘spring and a few brass wheels, put together 
in the shape of a chronometer. The glass 
with which he brings the heavens down to 
the earth, and by which he measures the 





their circuit, is made of a quantity of flint, 
igand, and alkali—coarse opaque substances, 
\which he has melted together into the beau- 
tiful medium, which excludes the air and the 
irain and admits the ‘light,—by means of 
which he can count the orders of animated 
nature in a dew.drop, and measure the depth 
of the vallies in the moon. He has, run- 
ning up and down his main mast, an iron 
ichain, fabricated at home, by a wonderful 
‘succession of mechanical contrivances, out 
of a rock brought from deep caverns in the 
earth, and which has the power of conduct- 
ing the lightning harmlessly down the sides 
jof the vessel into the deep. He does not 
icreep timidly along from, headland to head- 
land, nor guide his course along a narrow 
sea, by the north star; but he launches brave- 
ly on the pathless and bottomless deep, and 
carries about with him in a box a faithful 


man droops with fatigue, a small and patient 
steersman, whom darkness does not blind, 
nor the storm drive from his post, and who 
points from the other side of the globe,— 
through the convex earth,—to the steady 
pole. If he falls in with a pirate he does 
not wait to repel him, hand to hand; but he 





Stes a bdite arrived and cleared, 16,834. 








pute into a mighty engine a handful of dark 


Flour Inspection.—Amount of flour and meal 


twenty-one thousand six hundredth part of 


little pilot, who watches when the eye of 





powder, into which he has condensed: an im- 
mense quantity of elastic air, and» which, 
when .it is touched by a spark of fire, will 
instantly expand into its original velume, 
and drive an artificial thunderbolt before it, 
against the distant enemy. When he meets 
another similar vessel on the sea, homeward 
bound from a like excursion to his own, he 
makes a few black marks on a piece of pa- 
per and sends it home, a distance of ten 
thousand miles; and thereby speaks to his 
employer, to his family, and his friends, as. 
distinctly and significantly as if they were 
seated by his side.. At the cost of half the — 
labor with which the savage procures himself 
the skin of a wild beast, to cover his naked. 
ness, this child of civilized life has provided 
himself with the most substantial, curious, 
and convenient clothing, textures and tissues 
of wool, cotton, linen, and silk, the contri- 
butions of the four quarters of the globe, and 
of every kingdom of nature. To fill a va. 
cant hour, or dispel a gathering cloud from 
his spirits, he has curious instruments of mu- 
sic, which speak another language of new 
and strange significance to his feart; which 
make his veins thrill, and his eyes overflow 
with tears, without the utterance of a word 
—and with one sweet succession of harme- 
nious sounds, send his heart back, over the 
waste of waters, to the distant home, where 
his wife and his children sit around the fire- 
side, trembling at the thought that the storm 
which beats upon the windows, may, perhaps 
overtake their beloved voyager on the dis. 
tant seas. And in his cabin, he has a libra. 
ry of volumes—the strange production of. 
a machine of almost magical powers—which, 
as he turns over their leaves, enable him to 
converse with the great and good of every 
clime and age, and which even repeat to him, 
in audible notes, the laws of his God, and 
the promise of his Saviour, and point out to 
him that happy land which he hopes to reach 
when his flag is struck, and his sails are 
furled, and the voyage of life is over.—-[E. 
Everett. } 





Ratn Water.—In our country there falls 
rain, including melted snow, to the average 
depth of 35 inches. On a surface forty 
feet square, there falls yearly 34,909 wine 
gallons; and if all this were secured in cis- 
terns, there would be nearly one hundred 
gallons for every day’s consumption, or about 
three barrels. This water, if well preserved, 
would be the very purest and best for most 
domestic purposes. The horse and the cow 
prefer rain water to pump or well water ; and 
though it would not be entirely governed by 
their decision, yet great respect is due to 
their judgment in such matters. The water 
of many wells is tinctured in such a way as 
to make it less fit for a solvent ; and it does 
not so perfectly combine with nutritious sub. 
stances, to form kyle, and nourish the hu- 
man system. They who live in situations 
where water is not easily procured from the 
ground, may be told that the purest water is 
descending around them; and if they will _ 
only be at the necessary expense to secure 
this gift of heaven, they. may provide an 
abundant supply. On such reservoirs the 
inhabitants of Palestine placed much depend- 
ence; and it is a merciful appointment of 
God, that in warm countries, where the — 
greatest supply of water is needed, the most 
rain descends. We may yet find good ce- 
pacious cisterns, of brick or stone, and Ro- 
man cement, economicel additions to our do- 























Mestic conveniences. A cistern ten feet 
square, and ten feet deep, would contain 118 
hogsheads of 63 wine gallons each, and 
would secure to most families a constant 
supply of water.—{ Scientific Tracts and Ly- 
ceums: } : 








Tue Cuear Transportation oF Booxs 
AND PeriopicaLs.—The present state of so- 
ciety demands a cheap system of convey- 
ance for the diffusion of knowledge. The 
post-office system is too expensive. On this 
system conveyance must be more expensive, 
from its rapidity, than is necessary for all pur- 

es, A vast number of publications now 
issued are not required to be transmitted 
with great speed. As mail stages now usu- 
ally run, they carry a load of one thousand 
pounds at three times the expense of con- 
veying the same load at a moderate rate. 
sf England,” says the Scientific Tract on 
Railroads, ‘‘ every coach on the best roads 
that runs for twenty-four hours, at nine 
miles per hour, drawing not over two tons, 
requires no less than 180 horses, or ninety 
each way. Less than 12 horses would car- 
ry the same weight for the same time, at 
two and a half miles per hour.” In the 
mail stages of our country, weighing about 
a ton, less than aton of passengers and 
gage is usually carried. To transport 
this load at the rate ordinarily travelled, the 
horses are changed every twelve miles. To 
carry the load, therefore, thirty-six miles, 
twelve horses are needed. At the rate of 
four miles an hour, four horses would trans. 
port this Joad in waggons. At a moderate 
speed, therefore, a load of magazines and 
books would be conveyed at one third the 
cost of transportation by rapid mail stages. 
But there is no advantage in my having many 
of the periodicals I receive by a rapid con. 
veyance. A system of baggage waggons, 
transporting small articles over the country 
at a cheap rate, would, therefore, greatly fa- 
cilitate the diffusion of knowledge. I wish 
to take the Biblical Repository, and find that 
four numbers weigh two pounds and ten 
ounces. I live rather more than 100 miles 
from Boston ; and the postage of the whole, 
comprising 50 sheets, would be $1.25; 
while the freight, at the rate at which goods 
are commonly transported in waggons, would 
be a little less than 2} cents. ‘T’he postage 
of forty numbers of the Temperance Re- 
corder would be 60 cents; while the freight 
of the whole 40, if the papers were dried, 
and thus made light, would not be more than 
one cent. When the post-office was estab. 
lished there did not exist such a periodical 
_literature as distinguishes the present age ; 
and therefore, the United States did not pro- 
vide for such a conveyance of packets as is 
now needed. The law now in force, passed 
March, 1827, enacts, ‘‘ That no person, other 
than the Postmaster General, or his author- 
ized agents, shall set up any foot or horse 
post for the conveyance of letters and packets 
upon any post road, which is or may be es- 
tablished as such by law.” This law forbids 
such a system of conveyance of parcels as 
ig contemplated in this article, unless it 


should be established by the. post-office de-} 








partment. But if it should not be thus es- 
‘tablished, it may be authorised by act of. 
Congress. Why should booksellers and, 
jg and publishers, be shackled in their 


‘ture of the countty is now periodical. W 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


have our weeklies, our monthlies, our quar- 
terlies, and our annuals, without number. 
We have our libraries too; the Christian’s 
Library, the Select Circulating Library, and 
a variety of others. It is desirable that 
there should be a regular and cheap convey- 
ance of such books. This difficulty of dis- 
tributing periodicals over the country is of 
the nature of a heavy duty on them. The 
postage un a periodical, which does not con- 
vey news, and needs not to be carried post 
haste, now greatly increases its cost, and 
checks its circulation. If shoes, and hats, 
and other articles of manufacture, could be 
conveyed only by government lines, at the 
cost of 33 per cent. on their value, the ma- 
nufacturers would be exceedingly embar- 
rassed ; and the public, too, would be in- 
jured beyond calculation, especially if the 
manufacture could be carried on only in one 
place in a whole county, or in a whole state, 
as is the case with books and periodicals.— 
[Scientific Tracts and Lyceums. ] 





Tue Froatine Garpens or CasHMERE.— 
The city of Cashmere, being the capital of the 
province of that name in Asia, is situated in the 
midst of numerous Jakes, eonnected with each 
other, and with the river Vedusta, by canals, 
separated by narrow lines and insulated plots 
of ground. Upon these lakes are floating gar- 
dens, cut off generally from the body of the 
lake by a belt of reeds ; the cultivation of which 
is not only very singular, but highly profitable, 
and worthy of imitation in Europe as a resource 
for raising foed for man. The second number 
of the ‘Journal of the Geographical Society 
contains a notice of the Natural Productions 
and Agriculture of Cashmere, from which the 
following account is compiled : 

The city of Cashmere is subject to conside- 
rable inundations, which have become annual! 
more frequent, through the neglect of the go- 
vernment in not checking the accumulation of 
weeds and mud, which diminish the depth, and 
consequently increase the surface of the lakes 
This has suggested the expediency of a floating 
support, by which vegetables are cultivated in 
safety, deriving as much moisture as is benefi- 
cial without the risk of being destroyed. Vari- 
ous aquatic plants spring from the bottom of the 
lakes, as water lilies, sedges, reeds, &c.; and 
as the boats which traverse those waters take 
generally the shortest lines they can pursue to 
their destination, the lakes are in some parts 
cut into avenues, as it were, separated by beds 
of sedges and reeds. Here the farmer estab- 
lishes his cucumber and melon floats by cut- 
ting off the roots of the aquatic plants about two 
feet under water, so that they completely lose 
all connection with the bottom of the lake, but 
retain their situation in respect to each other. 
When thus detached from the soil, they are 

ressed into somewhat closer contact, and 
formed into long beds of about two yards 
breadth. The heads of the sedges, reeds, and 
other plants of the float, are next cut off, and 
laid upon its surface, and covered with a thin 
coat of mud, which, at first interrupted in its 
descent, gradually sinks into the mass of mat- 
ted stalks. The bed floats, but is kept in its. 
place by a stake of willow driven through it at 
each end, which admits of its rising and falling 
in accommodation to the rise and fall of the 
water. By means ofa long pole thrust among 
the reeds, at the bottom of the lake, from the 
side. of a boat, and turned round several 
times, a quantity of plants are torn off from the 
bottom, and carried in thé boat to the platform, 
where the.weeds are twisted into conical 





‘mud, and sometimes. wood ashes. The farmer 
miore than other classes of the |has in 


mt ‘era. ||melon ts, raised under mats, and of these, 4 p_ 
community? A vast amount of the Mterrcl|mhen they have folie tsataa, ke plocse tres’: 
plants in the basin of every cone or mound, of sicoet 





mounds, about two feet in diameter at their 
base, and of the same height, terminating at the 
top in a hollow, which is filled with fresh soft 
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Yjjon the: spaces between the cones, although 
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which a double row runs along the edge of eve- 
ry bed, at about two feet distance from each 
other. No further care is necessary except 
that of collecting the fruit, and the expense of 
reparing the platforms and cones is very tri- 
ing. Mr. Moorcroft traversed about fifty acres 
of these floating gardens, growing cucumbers 
and melons, and saw not above a 
unhealthy plants; and he says, he never saw 
in the cucumber and melon grounds, in the 
vicinity of populous cities in Europe or in Asia, 
so large an expanse of plunt in a state of equal 
health or luxuriance of growth. The general 
depth of the floating beds is about two feet, and 
some of them are seven feet broad. The sea- 
son lasts for three months and a half, begin- 
ning in June. From the first setting of the 
fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight days 
are the ordinary period. Thirty full-sized fruit 
from each plant, or from ninety to a hundred 
from each cone, are the average crops. The 
seed of the melon is brought annually from 
Baltistan, «nd the first year yields fruit of from 
four to ten pounds each in weight; but if the 
seed be re-sown, the produce of the second year 
exceeds not from two to three pounds. Unless 
when eaten to great excess the melon produces 
no disorders, and it is remarked that healthy 
people who live upon this fruit during the sea- 
son become very speedily fat; and the effect 
upon horses fed upon this fruit is reported to 
he the same. In the early part of the season, 
cucumbers of full size sell at the r te of about 
three for a piece of coin of the value of a half- 
rar ; butas the weather becomes hotter, and 
the plants get into full bearing, ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty, are purchased for this price. It is 
calculatea that everv cone yields a money re- 
turn of avout elyheen pence. Allowing six- 
pence for 'abor of every description, and inclu. 
ding also the tax, the clear profit is a shilling for 
every two square yards. The yield of the melon 
s numerica ly less, but the return of profit is at 
least equal. * No other vegetables are ried 


Moorcroft thinks that onions, cresses, and other 

useful vegetables, might be raised upon them ; 

= water-mint grows spontaneously upon the 
oats. 

Cashmere, or Cassimere, is one of the north. 
ern provinces: of India within the Ganges. It 
‘8 surrounded by mountains, and from its beau- 
ty and fertility bas been called the Paradise of 
the Indies. It contains upwards of 100,000 vil. 
lages, is well stocked with cattle and game, and 
is said to be unmolested by beasts of prey. The 
people are ingenious, and resemble the Euro. 
peans in their persons, and the women are fair 
and tall. The famous Cashmere shawls derive 
their name from this country, though at present 
the supply that actually comes from it is com- 
paratively small. is 

Wuitt Monxey.—A letter from Ramree of 
the 15th April, 1827, makes. mention of a per- 
tectly white monkey that had been caught 
there. The hair on the animal’s body was 
white, curly, and soft as silk, and exci 
wonder and admiration among the natives. 
They represented that such « creature had 
never but once, to their knowledge, been seen 
in those parts, and that the king of Ava sent 
down « golden cage, with a host of people, to 
escort the animal to his presence, and ex- 
pended besides 20,000 rupees in sacri and 
public rejoicings, auguring from the arrival of 
the extraordinary stranger, the most happy 
presages of good fortune. The monkey jeg 
to our correspondent was one of the same 
scription, but unfortunately it was too young 
and tender an age when caught. arn 
woman, who was nursing an infant of her own, 

uested permission to suckle.it, and fairly di- 
vided her maternal attention between the two. 
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\\Pug lived in apparent good health and spirits 





propereem a number of cucumber and | 


for six days, but whether it was that its nurs 
delicate it died on the seventh day 
it died on 
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On the Microscope—Method of Constructing, 


&c. [From Partington’s British Cyclo- 


peedia. ] 
[Continued from page 71.) 
. Another still more simple mode of effect- 
ing the same object is shown beneath : 
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The lantern is provided with a sliding tube 
for the introduction of the objects to be mag- 
nigfed. The moveable lenses are shown at 
a. Other objects -differing in their charac- 


- ter may be placed in the forceps, 6, attached 


to the sliding frame by the plate c. A plate 
of ground glass, shown at d, serves to re- 
ceive the ‘figure of the object. 

The mode of constructing the ‘solar mi- 
croscope may now be illustrated. 

It is shown in its simplest form in the 
engraving below, in which a b is the diago- 
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nal mirror for receiving the rays of light, p 
qrstuv, They are reflected by the pol- 
ished surface, and thrown on the lens c d. 
Within the focus, at e f is placed any trans- 
parent object to be magnified, and the image 
thus illuminated passes through the lens g h. 
The size of the magnified figure, ¢ k, will 
depend on the distance the instrument is 
placed from the wall/m. The room should 
be darkened, which is usually effected by 
employing a large shutter atno. Mr. Ba- 
ker, speaking of this instrument, says, “that 
it has conveniences attending it which no 
other microscope can have: for the weakest 
eyes may use it without the least straining 
or fatigue. Numbers of people together 
may view any object at the same time, and 
by pointing to the particular parts thereof, and 
discoursing on what lics before them, may 


- be able better to understand one another, 


and more likely to find out the truth, than in|/3 


er microscopes, where they must peep 


‘ one after another, and perhaps see the ob. 


ject neither in the same light nor in the 
same position. Those, also, who have no 
skill in drawing, may by this ‘contrivance 
easily sketch out the exact figure of any ob- 
jeet they have a mind to preserve a picture 
of, since they need only fasten a paper on 


. the screen, and trace it out thereon, either 


% eshom, ,, 
“ aN. 


with a pen or pencil, as it appears before 


t. is worth Som while of those who} 


IS ae rate ing many draughts in 


a dine extant in which a sheet of 
yess or may be- oath tage eg team 
eure; for, 36. the-paper be single, the 


ea 
ee ee 





of an in Site bject wil be seen almost as is plahity on 
the back as on the fore side; and, by stand- 
ing behind the screen, the shade of the hand 
will not obstruct the light in drawing, as it 
must in some degree when one stands before 
it.” 

A valuable solar microscope of the most 
perfect form is annexed. 





The square plate bcd is attached to the} 
window- Sener by the screws e f. The 
glass plate g is mounted in a brass frame, 
and may be elevated or depressed by a screw 
at d. A rotatory motion is communicated 
by a pinion and handle at c, which acts on 
a large wheel concealed by the square plate. 
The first lens is placed in the tube a, im- 
mediately adjoining the mirror. Another 
tube m is attached by a screw at n, and con- 
tains two small lenses, and the rack-work, 
k l, for adjusting the focus of the instru. 
ment. 
those best fitted for exhibition are the wings 
of insects, and the cuttings of wood. When 
glasses of high power are employed at h, 
they are now constructed on the achromatic 
principle. 

We may now proceed to furnish our read- 
ers with some necessary particulars respect- 
ing the method of using microscopes. On 
ithis, Mi. Adains, in his Essay on the Mi- 
croscope, has been very copious ; with a view, 
as he informs us, to remove the common 
complaint made by Mr. Baker, “ that many 
of those who purchase microscopes are so 
little acquainted with their general and ex. 
tensive usefulness, and so much at a loss 
for objects to examine by them, that after 
diverting their friends some few times with 
what they find in the sliders which gene- 
rully-accompany the instrument, or perhaps 
with two or three common objects, the mi- 
croscope is laid aside as of little further va- 
lue ; whereas, no instrument has yet ap- 
peared in the world capable of affording so 
constant, various, and satisfactory an enter- 
trinment to the mind.” 


things necessary to be considered. 
preparation and adjustment of the vata 
itself, 2. The proper quantity of light, and 
the best method of adapting it to the object. 
3. The method of preparing the objects, so 
that their texture may be properly under- 
stood, 

With regard to the microscope itself, the 
first thing necessary to be examined is, 
whether the glasses be clean or not: if they 
are not so, they must be wiped with a piece 
of soft leather, taking care not,to soil them 
afterwards with the fingers ; and, in replac- 
ing them, care must be taken not to place 
them in an oblique direction. “We must like- 
wise be careful not to let the breath fall upon 
the glasses, nor to hold that part of the body 
of the instrument where the glasses are 








laced with, a warm hand; because the 
moisture thus expelled Oy! the heat from the 


The objects are introduced at i ;}| 


In using the microscope. there _ three}! 
. The}! 


allmetal will enatonue’ upon the lane, wa pre- 
vent the object from being distinctly seen. 

The object should be brought as near the 
centre of the field of view as possible, for 
there only will it be exhibited in the greatest 
perfection. The eye should be moved up 
and down from the eye-glass of a compound 
microscope, til] the situation is found where 
the largest field and most distinct view uf 
the object are to be had, but every person 
ought to adjust the microscope to his own 
eye, and not depend upon the situation it 
was placed in by another. A small magni- 
fying power should always be begun with, 
by which means the observer will best ob. 
tain an exact idea of the situation and con- 
nection of the whole, and will of conse- 
quence be less liable to form any erroneous 
opinion, when the parts are viewed separate. 
ily by a lens of greater power. Objects 
‘should also be examined first in their most 
‘natural position ; for, if this be not attended 
to, we shall be apt to form very erroneous 
ideas of the structure of the whole, as well 
as of the connection and use of the parts. 
A living animal ought to be as little hurt or 
discomposed as possible. From viewing an 
object properly we may acquire a knowledge 
of its nature ; but this cannot be done with- 
out an extensive knowledge of the subject, 
much patience and many experiments ; as 
in a great number of cases the images will 
resemble each other, though derived from 
very different substances. Mr. Baker, there- 
fore, advises us not to form an opinion too 
suddenly after viewing a microscopical ob. 
ject ; norto draw our inferences till after re- 
peated experiment and examinations of the 
objects in many different lights and positions ; 
to pass no judgment upon things extended 
by force, or contracted by dryness, or in 
any manner out of a natural state, without 
making suitable allowances. The true co- 
lor of objects cannot be properly determined 
by very great maguifiers ; for, as the pores 
and interstices of an object are enlarged ac- 
cording to the magnifying power of the 
glasses made use of, the component parti- 
cles of its substance will appear separated 
many thousand times further asunder than 
they do to the naked eye: hence the reflec. 
tion of the light from these particles will be 
very different, and exhibit different colors. 
It is likewise somewhat difficult to observe 
opaque objects ; and as the apertures of the 
larger magnifiers are but small, they afe not 
proper for the purpose. If an object be so 
very opaque that no light will pass through 
it, as much as possible toust be thrown upon 
‘the upper surface of it. Some considera- 
tion is likewise necessary in forming a 
judgment of the motion of living creatures, 
or even of fluids, when seen through the 
microscope ; for, as the moving body, and 
the space wherein it moves, are magnified, 
the motion will also be increased, . 





On the managenient of the light depends, 
in a great measure, the distinctness of the 
vision; and as, in order to have this in the 
greatest perfection, we must adapt the quan- 
tity of light to the nature of the object, and 
the focus of the magnifier, it is therefore 
necessary to view it in various d of 
light. In some objects it is ‘difficult to dis. 
tinguish between a prominence: and a de- 
pression, a shadow and a black . 
between a reflection of light and | 
which is eres 
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‘appearing very different in one position from 

‘ what they do in another. The brightness 
of an object likewise depends on the quan- 
tity of light, the distinctness of vision, and 
on regulating the quantity to the object; for 
one will be in a manner lost in a quantity of 
light scarcely sufficient to render another 
visible. 

There are various ways in which a strong 
light may be thrown upon objects, as by 
means of the sun and a convex lens. For 
this purpose the microscope is to be placed 
about three feet from a southern window; 
-then take a deep convex lens, mounted on a 
semi-circle and stand, so that its position may 
easily be varied; place this lens between 
the object and the window, so that it may 
collect a considerable number of rays, and 
refract them on the object or the mirror of 
the microscope. If the light thus collected 
from the sun be too powerful, it may be les- 
setied by placing a piece of oiled paper, or 
a piece of glass slightly ground, between 
the object and lens. ‘Thus a proper degree 
of light may be obtained, and diffused equal- 
ly over the surface of an object, a circum- 
stance which ought to be particularly attend- 
ed to; for if the light be thrown irregularly 
upon it, no distinct view can be obtained. 

On account of the sun’s motion, and the 
variable state of the atmosphere, solar ob- 
servations are rendered both tedious and in- 
convenient, so that it may be advisable for 
the observer to be furnished with a large tin 
lantern, formed something like the common 
magic lantern, capable of containing an ar- 
gand lamp. ‘There ought to be an aperture 
in the front of the lantern, which may be 
moved up and down, and be capable of 
holding a lens, by which means a pleasant 
and uniform as well as strong light may ea- 
sily be obtained. ‘The lamp should likewise 
move on a rod, so that it may be easily raised 
or depressed. A weak light is best fitted for 
viewing many transparent objects, among 
which we may reckon the prepared eyes of 
flies, as well as the animalcule in fluids. 
The quantity of light from a lamp or can- 
dle may be lessened by removing the mi- 
croscope to a greater distance from them, or 
by diminishing the strength of the light 
which falls upon the objects. ‘This may 
very conveniently be done by pieces of 
black paper with circular apertures of dif- 
ferent sizes, and placing a larger or smaller 
one upon the reflecting mirror, as occasion 
may require. The light of a lamp or can- 
dle is generally better for viewing micro. 
scopic objects than day-light, it being more 
easy to modify the former than the latter, 
and to throw it upon the object with differ- 
ent degrees of intensity. 

With regard to the preparation of objects, 
Swammerdam has, in that respect, excelled 
almost all other investigators who cither 
preceded or have succeeded him. He was 
so assiduous and indefatigable, that neither 
difficulty nor disappointment could make the 
least impression on him;.and he never 
abandoned the pursuit of any object until he 
had obtained a satisfactory acquaintance with 
it. Unfortunately, however, the methods he 
made use of in preparing his objects for the 
microscope are now entirely unknown. 

For dissecting small insects, Swammer- 
dam had a brass table, to which were at- 
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to have a slow vertical motion, by which 
means the operator could readily alter their 
height. One of these arms was to hold the 
minute objects, and the other to apply the 
microscope. 

The lenses of Swammerdam’s microscopes 
were of various sizes as well as foci. His 
observations were always begun with the 
smallest magnifiers, from which he proceed- 
ed by progressive steps to the greatest. 

The minute scales or feathers which co. 
ver the wings of moths or butterflies afford 
very beautiful objects for the microscope. 
Those from one part of the wing frequently 
differ in shapejfrom such as are taken from 
other parts; and near the thorax, shoulder, 
and on the fritges of the wings, we gene- 
rally meet with hair instead of scales. The 
whole may be brushed off the wing upon a 
piece of paper, by means of a camel’s hair 
pencil; after which the hairs can be sepa- 
rated, with the assistance of a common mag- 
nifying glass. 

Great difficulty is experienced in dissect- 
ing properly the proboscis of insects, such 
as that of the gnat, and the experiment 
must be repeated a great number of times 
before the structure and situation of the parts 
can be thoroughly investigated, as the ob- 
server will frequently discover in one what 
he could not in another. The collector of the 
bee, which forms an exceedingly curious ob- 
ject, ought to be carefully washed in spirit 
of turpentine, by which means it will be 
freed from the unctuous matter adhering to 
it; when dry, it is again to be washed with 
a camel’s hair pencil, to disengage and bring 
forward the small hairs which form part of| 
its microscopic beauty. The best method 
of preparing the stings of insects, which 
are in danger of being broken, from their 
hardness, is to soak the case and the rest of 
the apparatus for some time in spirit of wine 
or turpentine ; then lay them on a piece of 
paper, and with a blunt knife draw out the 
sting, holding the sheath with the nail of 
the finger, or any other blunt instrument ; 
but great care is necessary to preserve the 
feelers, which, when cleaned, add much to 
the beauty of the object. The beard of the 
lepas antifera is to be soaked in clean soft 
water, frequently brushing it while wet with 
a camel’s hair penctl; after it is dried, the 
brushing must be repeated with a dry pencil, 
to disengage and separate the hairs, which 
are apt to adhere together. 

The eyes of insects in general form very 
beautiful and curious objects. Those of 
the libellula and other flies, as well as of 
the lobster, &c. must be cleaned from the 
blood, &c. after which they should be soaked 
in water for some days: one or two skins 
are then to be- separated from the eye, 
which would be otherwise too opaque and 
confused ; but some care is requisite in this 
operation, for, if the skin be rendered too 
thin, it is impossible to form a proper idea) 
of the organization of the part. In some} 
substances, however, the organization is) 
such that by altering the texture of the part, 
we destroy the objects which we wish to ob-) 
serve. Of this sort are the nerves, tendons, 
and muscular fibres, many of which are’ 
viewed to most advantage when floating in 
some transparent fluid. ‘Thus very few o 
the muscular fibres can be discovered when 














two brass arms, moveable at pleasure. 
per part of each of these vertical 
ted in such a manner as 
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we attempt to view them in the open air, 
ome great numbers may be seen if they 
be placed in water or oil. By viewing 
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thread of a ligament in this manner we find 
it composed of a vast number of smooth 
round threads lying close together. Elastic 
objects should be pulled or stretched out 
while they are under the microscope, that 
the texture and nature of those parts, the fi- 
gure of which is altered by being thus ex- 
— may be more fully discovered. 

o examine bones by the microscope, 
they should first be viewell te opaque objects ; 
but afterwards, by procuring thin slices of 
them, they may be viewed as transparent. 
The sections should be cut in all directions, 
and well washed and cleaned; and, in some 
cases, maceration will be useful, or the 
bones may be heated to a high temperature, 
in a clear fire, which will render the bony 
cells more conspicuous. 
| 

AGRICULTURE, &c. 








[From the New-York Farmer.]} 
CuLTIVATING THE MuLsEerry.—The follow- 
ing, we believe, is from “ Goodsell’s Getiesee 
Farmer” : 


So weil are we satisfied with the result of 
our experiments, and that it is unnecessary to 
go through with all the routine of first sowing 
the seed in beds, and then transplanting the 
trees from the seed bed to the nursery, and 
from there tu the orchard, then to wait for them 
to become firmly rooted, and to expand their 
tops, before worms can be fed from them, that 
we design next spring to sow another 

of seed, from which we hope to raise from 
cighty to one hundred thousand trees, from 
which to feed from until our orchard shall ar- 
rive at maturity, and ultimately to transplant 
the young trees into hedges, which for large 
establishments are no doubt preferable to 
standard trees, as it facilitates the gathering of 
leaves, and renders the whole less e ive. 
We are fully confident that every seedling tree 
one year old is capable of furnishing food for 
one worm, or producing one cocoon ; if so, the 
greatest obstacle to the immediate introduction 
of this branch of domestic manufacture is re- 
moved, and instead of waiting many years, 
and incurring heavy expenses in the cultivation 
of trees, before the manufacture of silk can be 
commenced, or any returns had from the in- 
vestment, it requires no more time than is ne- 
cessary to clear off a piece of land, and obtain 
a crop of wheat, and we are satisfied that the 
same labor bestowed will yield a richer har- 
vest. I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Epwin STaney. 
Adams’ Basin, Nov. 12, 18338. 





Hops.—A gentleman from Germany informs 
us that American hops have been tried in that 
country and obtained a decided preference to the 
English; and that an increased demand from 
that quarter may be looked for hereafter.—[N. 
Y. Shipping List. } 





A MeruHop or Rearinc Earty Pras anp 
oTHER VeEGETABLEs.—An English gardener 
states that “ the method of rearing peas in pots 
and boxes, in hot-beds and hot-houses, and 


afterwards transplanting them into open 
ground, is a common practice | gardeners, 
and often succeeds very well, ] ularly if 
they are not too long in transplanting them ; 


but I would recommenda method not so well 
known, as far preferable to that of ‘and 
boxes, particularly when they are to be raised 


lin a hot bed. ’ This consists in ha ng a quan- 
|itity of turf cut in pieces, of about 


or ten 


linches long, and three or four broad, which are 


placed in a regular manner over the surface of 
the hot-bed, grass side downwards; and a row 
of peas is sown spepeneh tote and af.- 


covered 
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growing upon it, and place them where they 
are to produce their crop. By this means the 
roots receive no injury, nor do the plants sus- 
tain the least check in transplanting. This 
method may be practised with similar success 
in the raising ‘of potatoes, beans, d&c.” | 


Culture of the Mulberry. By the Editor. 


The White Mulberry, Morus alba, a native 
of Asia, was introduced into Italy by the survi- 
vors of the last crusade, It was cultivated ex- 
tensively in that country, and early in the six- 
teenth century carried into France. This is 
the species principally cultivated in the United 
States for feeding the silk-worm. 

— AND TRANSPLANTING.—It can = 
pro ted by seeds, cuttings, layers, or suck- 
con the seed, which may . obtained at any 
respectable seed-store, shuuld be fresh and 
plump. Choose a rich piece of ground, and, if 
convenient, a sheltered situation in the garden. 
Let it be well dug and pulverised with the spade 
Sow the seed the latter part of April, or early in 
May, in drills from eight to twelve inches apart, 
and cover them to the depth of half an inch, 
oreesiag the soil with a spade, hoe, or roller. 

n ten or twelve days the young plants will be- 
in to make, their appearance above ground. 

y soaking the seed some twenty-four hours 
before sowing, in rain water, their vegetation 
may be hastened. The young plants should be 
kept free from weeds, and occasionally hoed 
between the drills. If too thick, they should be 
thinned when about three or four inches high, 
by taking some of them up with a dibber, ora 
chisel-shape board, leaving the remainder near 
afoot apart. If this is not done in a rainy day, 
the drills or rows should be well watered, that 
the young plants may be taken up with as much 
earth adhering as possible, and kept in a moist 
state until thev are transplanted into fresh dug 
earth. If the tap root is cut off, when they are 
raised, it saves handling. 

In the fall, before the plants cease growing, 
cut off the long tap roots of those that have not 
been transplanted, hy thrusting into the ground 
a sharp spade, care being taken not to cut them 
off too short. Those that have had a vigorous 
growth may, if more convenient, be transplant- 
ed into their permanent places in the fall, or 
succeeding spring. Generally, however, it is 
recommended to transplant them into a nursery, 
in rows fifteen to twenty inches apart, where 
they remain to obtain the growth one, two, or 
three seasons. Whenever they are removed 
from the seed beds, or from the nursery, much 
eare should be taken to preserve the soil 
around the roots, that the fibres may not be 
injured, or exposed to the sun or dry air. The 
soil where they are intended to remain perma- 
nently should be rich and well pulverised. 

When intended for hedges, they are taken 
trom the seed beds after the first season's 
growth, cut down to about six inches, and then 
1et out in the hedge rows. If cattle are kep 
from the hedge for three or four years, they 
will make it grow the thicker by browsing the 
limbs. 

The seeds are sometimes sown in the fall, 
immediately after ripening. If the winter is 
mild and uniform, they will succeed, and thus 
enable the grower to gain the greater part of 
the season. 

One ounce of seed should, if good, produce 
from five to ten thousand seedling plants. 

» The proper soil for the mulberry is that free! 
from excess of moisture : adry, sandy, or stony; 
piece of ground produces leaves congenial to) 
— of the worm, and productive of good 
8 

Currines anv Layers.—Even. the first; 
spring after the seed has been sown, the plants 
will su wood sufficiently ripened for a large 
number of cuttings. They should be from five 
or six to ten or twelve inches long, and put in 
the ground nearly half their length. A soil re- 
tent.ve of moisture, and made pretty rich w th 
fermented, particularly cow manure, and ina 
situation-wather shady than otherwise, adds 








muchto the certainty of the success of the cut. 
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tings. They may be put at distances most 
convenient tor the grower ; in rows that will 
enable him to hoe them. If the weather, before 
they are well rooted, be dry, they should be 
frequenty watered. 

' The white mulberry is also propagated by 
layers, by bending those limbs nearest to the 
ground, and fastening in the usual manner the 
bend some four or six inches under the ground; 
or a sizable plaut may be bent over, nearly flat 
on the ground, by loosening the earth on the 
opposite side with a spade. in this way almost 
every branch will serve foralayer. They may 
be cut from the parent stock the first or second 
spring after having been layed. 

Tue Cuinese Mutsperry.—The Morus mul- 
ticaulis, Chinese mulberry, was, we believe, 
first introduced into this country by the late 
Andrew Parmentier, of Brooklyn, in the year 
1828. It has since been greatly propagated, 
and is rapidly extending over the country. As 
far as experiments have been made, it promises 
not only to be a rival of the white mulberry. 
but to supersede it. 

Its advantages are its very large leaves, 
affording a much greater amount of food for the 
worms ; its being a tree of much less height 
rendering the gathering of the leaves not so 
laborious, and the ease with which it can be 
rapidly propagated by layers and cuttings. It 
is thought to produce silk equally as good, if 
not superior to that from the white mulberry. 
For hedges, it is supposed to be admirably 
adapted, from its disposition to send up nume- 
rous suckers, and from the richness and beauty 
of its foliage. The rapidity with which it 
throws out new leaves during the growing sea- 
son, renders it a valuable plant for the rearing 
of two crops of cocoons. 

Propacation.—It is generally increased by 
layers. A plant of one or more years’ growth is 
bent over, in the spring, or carly summer, by 
loosening the earth ; the limbs are extended and 
firmly secured in the ground by pegs or crotch- 
ets. The whole plant and the branches are co- 
vered over with the soil to the depth of about an 
inch. Ifthe suil is rich, a young shoot will rise 
from almost every joint, and obtain a growth of 
three to six or eight feet the tirst season. In the 
succeeding fall or spring they may be divided 
into separate plants, and transplanted. 

If the soil is very rich, the young plants ma- 
king a vigorods growth, the wood dees not 
always ripen sufficiently to stand the winter 
of the Northern parts of the Eastern States. 





Dissie.—It is very probable that increased 
attention will be given in this country to plant- 
ing and sowing in rows. We give the accom- 
panying engraving from the British Cyélo- 
pedia. 

« This is an agricultural implement employ- 
ed in making holes in the ground for setting 
grains, plants, and other sorts of crops in. 
which are planted in rows. Their form, and 
the materials of which they are made, differs 
according to the nature of the crop which is to 
be put in or planted out by them ; but for grain 
they are mostly shod with iron. In some cases 
they have likewise a sort of step for setting the 
foot upon, in using them. hen employed, 
they are thrust into the ground to a depth suit- 
able to the crop which is to be put in by them, 
and holes thus formed, into which the seeds, 
sets, or plants, are put by the hand. 








-*" 








We give the above engraving of 'adibble act. 


ing by the foot as already described; @ rey 

sents the depository for the seed, &c.; the dis- 
charge valve is shown at b, the opening and 
shutting of the hopper being by a double lever, 
g, Testing against the heel above, e; the dibble- 
iron and guide is shown at cf.” : 





Report or Live Hepveors.—The ‘ Masga- 
chusetts Society for the Promotion of Agricul. 
ture,” in the view it was their duty to take of 
those objects to which public attention might 
be beneficially invited, have thought that, in the 
progress of the culture and improvement of the 
country, Live Hedges would, in many places, 
become highly important and even necessary, 
where stone is not to be had, and timber, as 
must soon be the case, shall become more valu- 
able for other uses. The beauty, permanency, 
and efficacy of this mode of enclosure is, with 
foreigners and many of our own countrymen, 
becoming a subject of taste and admiration, It 
is not our intention to deny the efficacy or ex. 
pediency, in most places, at present, of a good 
rail fence, or, what is better, a strong stone 
wall. But, as our divisions of land multiply, 
these materials, in many places, will become 
more scarce and difficult to be had. As this 
shall occur, the introduction of live hedges will 
come into use here, as they prevail elsewhere. 
A gradual introduction of them must be useful, 
and add a verdure and beatty to the face of the 
country as its cultivation increases. Under 
this impression, the trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Society were induced to offer a premium 
of $30 for the best hedge, not less than 100 
rods, which shall be in the most thriving state 
in 1833. 

On this subject the committee on live hedges 
have a pleasure in presenting to the public the 
following communication of E. Hersy Derby, 
Esq. It will be seen that he has, by well-tried 
experiment, established the perfect adaptation 
of the Buckthorn (or Rhamnus Catharticus) to 
our climate, as well as its preference over seve- 
ral other plants. 

They therefore unanimously award to E. 
Hersy Derby, Esq. the premium proposed or 
$30, for his hedge, of upwards of 100 rods, and 
recommend that his detailed and useful com- 
munication on this subject be printed. 

By order of the Committee, 
Joun WeEvueEs, Chairman. 


Salem, Nov. 36, 1833. 
The Committee on Trees and Live Hedges. 
Gentlemen,—Please consider me an_ appli- 
cant for the premium offered by the Society for 
the best buckthorn hedge, not less than 100 
rods, which shall be in the most thriving state 
in 1833. On measuring mine, I find I have 
over 118 rods of the buckthorn hedge, which I 
have reason to think would be considered at 
least equal to any in this country. 

The trustees generally have examined the 
state of it the present season. Should it be 
thought proper, I will make a few observations 
on my experiments in hedging. 

I have been for a great many years fully con. 
vinced of the superiority of live hedges for effi. 
cacy andeconumy. I began by setting out my 
first hedge about thirty years since, of the Eng- 
lish hawthorn ; the result was far from satis- 
factory; the plant, being not adapted to our 
climate, is injured by our summer droughts ; 
frequently experiences blight early in August, 
and, by the first of September, assumes a win. 
try appearance. My next experiment was with 
the three-thorned acacia: to this hedge I devo- 
ted the most careful attention ; but the result 
was equally unsuccessful. The plants run up 
without interlacing, and the thorns growing 
only upon the upper branches, the stems below 
were not thick enough to serve as a fence; it 
was beside too tender a plant to bear our se. 
vere winters. I also tried the crab.apple with . 
but little better success. About 1808, there 
was standing in the garden of the venerable Dr. | 
Holyoke, of this town, which adjoined that of 
my brother, a large tree of the buckthorn or 
rhamnus ecatharticus. 








In di the latter, 
the gardener found several yotg ants which 
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had grown from seed shed by this tree. They 
india’ the to me and set no a es 
w very. rapidly, I was indu 
to set Aonaidh ines a bodge some time in 1809, 
and in this attempt I was entirely successful. 
The length of this hedge is about 20 rods ; has 
been a good fence over 20 years, and is, at the 
present time, in a fine, healthy state, nut a sin- 
plant having failed since it was first set out. 
t presents a mass of verdure from early spring 
until late in the autumn, and is completely im- 
rvious, affording entire protection to the land 
it incloses. It being my first experiment with the 
plant, I did not head it down so low when young 
as I have since found it advisable to do; the 
consequence is, that it is not so thick at bottom 
as any of my others set out since. Finding it 
so hardy a plant, and so well adapted for hedges 
in our climate, I have been induced to cultivate 
it very extensively, and have, at different peri- 
ods, extended my hedges until they measure 
nearly 120 rods in length. . 
The method I should recommend in setting a 
hedge, would be to place the plants in a single 
row, about 9 inches apart, either in the spring 
or fall of the year ; if in the fall, I should clip it 
the next spring, within six inches of the ground, 
which will cause it to be quite thick from the 
bottom ; any after-pruning can be made to suit 
the pleasure of the cultivator. I have also tried 
plating ; it was recommended to me in 1818 
or 19, by my gardener (an Englishman), and I 
allowed him to try it upon a young hedge of 
crab-apple ; but the hedge never flourished af- 
terwards, and J, at last, pruned away the 
branches he had interwoven, and lost four 
years’ growth by the experiment. I have never 
found plashing necessary for the strength or 
beauty of the buckthorn hedge, the natural 
wth of the branches being sufficiently inter. 
Jaced. Three years’ careful management in 
the way I have described is sufficient to form a 
pe gg hedge, nearly as thick below as above. 
am, gentlemen, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Hersy Dersy. 





Dovuste Pors ror Mars ann TENDER 
Prants.—You will perceive that this double 
pot is formed by simply placing one pot within 
another, the latter being a <ize larger than the 
former, and uniting them at bottom with a lit- 
tle Romancement. The holes in the bottoms 
of both plants must be opened with a stick be- 
fore the cement stiffens ; otherwise, of course, 
the water in the inner pot could not escape. 











In the figure, ais the inner pot; 6, the vacuity 
between the two pots; and c¢, the cement 
which unites them at bottom. my keeping the 
vacuity between the pots (0) fill with water, 
the smaller or inner pot (a) will absorb moisture 
sufficient for the nourishment of the plant, pro- 
vided the material of the pot be not too hard 
burnt; the water between the pots can at any 
time be emptied out,.and the outer pot will 
then act as‘a shade for the roots of the plant 
in hot dry weather. 

In my humble opinion, if a cheap and sim- 
ple method could be found for shading pots ex- 
posed to the sun, we should not have so many 
sickly scorched-looking plants in the summer 
season. I am not aware of any pots having 
been made on the above orineliae ——({Thos. 
Blair, Stamford Hill, June 22, 1883.] 

This mode of equalizing the moisture and 
temperature of the exterior side of pots is, as 
far as our experience goes, quite new; and, 
certainly, it appears well adapted either for 
gtowing marsh plants, by filling the interstices! 
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between the pots with water; or delicate plan 
easily killed either by too much water or by 
neglect of water, such as cape heaths, by using 
moist moss instead of water. Many persons 
find it very difficult to keep heaths in warm 
rooms, even during the short time they are in 
bloom, without either over-watering them, or 
meaping them too dry; Mr. Blair’s pot, either 
with water or moss, would be an effectual 
remedy.—[Gardener’s Magazine.] 





Warerine Prants in THE Oren Grounp.-- 
A mode of supplying plants growing in the 
open soil with water, during dry intervals of 
summer, practised by the Rev. Geo. Reading 
Leathes, of Shropham, Norfolk, deserves to be 
made known ; and may, although it has nought 
of para.lelism or likeness to Mr. Blair’s, far- 
ther than its relation to supplying water, be 
described here. Soil dried to dustiness resists 
water; and not every assistant whom one may 
request to water the plants, which may be lan- 
guishing in the garden, will take the patient 
and honest pains to give them the thorough 
soaking they require. When the soil about a 
plant or plants is dried to dustiness, the moist- 
ening it by watering requires that water be 
applied in a small quantity at a time, and re- 
peatedly. The doing this occupies much time ; 
he 2p must either do this, or open with a 
spade, at the foot of the plant, a hole that will 
receive at once a larger supply of water; and 
this latter mode has the effect of leaving the 
gully hole, as it may be termed, and the earth 
which had been taken out of it, exposed to view: 
an offensive sight to those who have a passion 
for evenness of surface in the soil of their gar- 
dens. Mr. Leathes practises neither of these 
modes; but, as an equivalent to both, sinks 
into the soil, at the foot of the plant requiring 
water, a flower-pot, immersed to the half or 
whole of its height or depth, with its size 
proportioned to the quantity of water which 
the constitution of the plant may indicate it to 
need, and with the drain hole of the pot left 
open at the bottom. When each of the plants 
most liable to injury from drought has received 
the apposition of a flower pot sunk at its base, 
the watering of all these plants is thenceforth 
effectible with an increase in the rate of des- 
patch, quite or more than equivalent, in a 
drought of some duration, to the first expendi- 
ture of time and trouble: besides, too, the valua- 
ble satisfaction supplied to him who takes this 
trouble, of feeling conscious that every plant 
receives the whole, and directly to its roots, of 
the quantity you may please to pour into the 
sunk flower-pot; through the drain hole at the 
bottom of which the water passes at a rate de- 
termined by the degree of absorbency in the 
soil, without detaining him who supplies it 
until it has soaked away.—[{Loudon.] 





Bioop ManprRe ror rue Vine.—The vine 
is manured with bullock’s blood in autumn, and 
the shoots are laid down and covered with dry 
leaves; by which they are protected against 
severe frosts, and also in the beginning of 
— against those fine days which occasion 
their early vegetation. They are pruned in 
spring after the leaves are removed.—[Baron 
ottwitz, in Loudon.] 





Tue Propacatine or CaBBaces By Sips AND 
Currines.—The first shoots only are applica- 
ble to such a purpose; the second run to seed. 
| ety Botanic Garden, June, 1833.] This 
act, one of some consequence, is stated by Mr. 
Maund, on the cover of his number of the Bo- 
tanic Garden for September, to be supplementa- 
ry to the information on this subject in pp. 126, 
127, and to have been communicated to him by 
the author of that article, Peter Kendall, Esq. 





Svuear 1x Soves—-A London paper says, 
“Sugar is now becoming a universal ingredi- 
ent in many of our soups in ordinary use, such 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XV. 
Marshall, (CalhounGo.) M. T., Dee. 

Iconfess that it was with some pleasure 
that—after dividing my time for several days, 
as described in my last, between roads render- 
ed almost impassable by continual snows and 
log cabins, where the recent settler, however 
hospitable, had but spare accommodation to of- 
fer tothe passing traveller—it was with some 
pleasure that on rising an elevation on the nor- 
thern bank of the Kalamazoo, I saw @ 
frame building, which was evidently aAavern, 
rearing its comfortable looking chimnies above 
a group of log huts on the plain beneath. My 
horse, who had doubtless repented of former 
escapadoes in the companionable intercourse 
which had now for some time subsisted be- 
tween us, seemed to sympathize in the feeling; 
and pricking up his ears, as he snuffed ; 
grain ina flour mill directly beneath us, wede- 
scended the slippery height, and were soon 
tolerably well housed in the new Tan of Mar- 
shall. The house was indeed not as yet plas- 
tered inside; and the different bed-rooms, 
though lathed, seemed divided from each other 
rather by lines imaginary than real. But the 
bar-room wore already the insignia of a long 
established tavern in an old community ; an 
apprized me at once, by the placarded sheriffs’ 
notices; and advertisements for stolen 
grain to be sold, and laborers wanted, whi 
indicate the growth of business in country 
life, that society was in a pretty mature state— 
at least six months old—in the county town 
of Marshall. J was therefore not at all sur- 
prized to find among these notices a call for 
“a Railroad Meeting” in the evening 
cially as nearly 18 months had ela since 
the first white man erected his cabin in this 
section of the country. 

The meeting, which might be termed a 
crowded one, was conducted with more anima- 
tion than unanimity. There were several 
very intelligent men present, however, and J 
listened with interest to their exposition of the 
resources of this section of Michigan, whith, 
as a wheat growing pay may be j 
compared to thecelebrated Genessee valley of 
New York, while the soil, as I have heard it 
well observed by a resident, “unlike the hea- 
vily timbered land of the Eastern States, in- 
stead of —_ out one ie in sub- 
duing it for the purposes of the husbandman, 
invites the plough at once.” Nor, if a railroad 
should be constructed from Detroit to the mouth 
of the St. ey ~ fr passing through the coun- 
ties of Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, 
Kalamazoo, Van Buren, and Berrien, do | think. 
it weuld be too told to assert, that the amount 
to be transported by the time the work was 
completed would be equal to one million of 
barrels; which is ‘a Jess estimate by two hun- 
dred thousand than I have seen given ran in- 
telligent writer on this subject, ina roit. 
paper. The route thus designated I am per- 
suaded, is the right one for a Railroad ; though, 
should a different mode of communication be 
determined upon, it would be difficult to decide 
whether it were most expedient to construct’a 
Canal from the Falls of Grand River to De- 
troit, or from the navigable waters of the St. 
Josephs to Monroe. I do not hesitate*to add 
that before twe years have expired, all of these 
routes will be under contract. The abundant 
resources of Michigan are developing so rapid- 
ly, that they will shortly require all these out- 
lets; and in a country where you may drivea 


barouche and four for hundreds of miles in any 
direction through the woods, the mse 
constructing more artificial ways will be com- 







‘paratively trivial. Did I not know hew i 
rant generally the people of the East are of the 
resources and condition of this try, 





as soup crisis, gravy soup, &e., being found to 
add greatly to i or ead Wholeasinences.”| 








surprise New 
talists have not embarked in some of 
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works. A igious speculation might be 
realized by in out a Railroad on one of 
these routes above described; having first 
purchased the land in its vicinity at Govern- 
ment prices, to be disposed of afterward when 
ite: should be enhanced by the completion 
of different sections of the work. The ingenious 
writer above alluded to, has already suggested 
this mode of covering the expense of such an 
undertaking. You can have no idea of the 
Reveeasisiing oo the subject of internal com- 
munications throughout Michigan; and it 
would amuse you nota little to witness the heart- 
burnings and jealousies on ee subject which 
pervade a country but just inning to 
populated. The mapility with hich people 
establish themselves, and collect the indica- 
tions of agricultural wealth around them, 
before they have even the ordinary comforts 
of life, will, in a great measure, atcount 
for their looking thus ahead and quarrelling 
-about the game before it is hunted down. The 
er who has more grain in the sheaf stack- 
ed in the field than he can accommodate in his 
. bara, is naturally more eager to find the means 
of sending a share of it to market. I was 
quite diverted at the turn matters took at the 
meeting which suggested these remarks, when 
_@ discussion in relation to the various routes 
. to, be recommended to Government in case 
‘they should consent to make a railroad through 
the Peninsula, became unpleasantly warm. 
_"Phis pother reminds me Mr. Chairman, “ said 
, an old pioneer, “of two trappers, who, in plan- 
Ring a spearing expedition for the next day, 
b ageere about the manner in which a tur- 
tle which they proposed taking, should be 
cooked for their supper after the days sport 


wasover. An old Indian happily settled the 
difficulty by proposing that they should first 
catch the turtle! Now, sir, as this rail- 


road”-— “ The case is not at all parallel,” 
interrupted a still more ancient reesher, ** for 
-wVature has already caught the turtle for us. 
She meant the railroad to pass right along here 
and no where else.” 
_ The councils of the meeting were not on the 
whole, so harmonious as I could have wished 
_ from. the courtersies offered mez after its termi- 
mation by the adherents of the two parties of 
' phs and Ghibbelins whieh distract the un- 
born city ot Marshall. But it was surprizing 
to a stranger upon looking round at the hovels 
of mud and logs, which as yet occcuy its site, 
to find so many persons of intelligence and re- 
finement thus collected in their precincts. The 
population of Michigan generally, as I believe 
T have before observed, is much superior in 
character to the ordinary settlers of anew 
country. The ease with which a man can 
here support a family as a farmer,.induces a 
t many persons of all professions in other 
tes to abandon their former pursuits and 
; become tillers of the soil. The alteration of 
life I should judge by the contentment I every- 
where witness, is almost always for the-better. 
T have met with several dispeptics who have 
been completely cured of that horrible disease 
_ by their ehange of life. With such, health is 
a sensation -a positive delight; and in duly 
estimating the blessing, they of course were 
ever ready to praise the conditions upon which 
they enjoyit. Others again bred up in a city, 
find in the indulgence of that love of rural 
life, which, when it is a natural taste is inex- 


‘ing-upestablished habits andassociations. The 
pon. gay again are men of slender means; 
avhile the necessity of attending practical- 
_ the subsistence of their families keeps 
employed, the want of pecuniary resour- 
‘ees prevents their embarking in the thousand 
idle schemes which tend so often‘to the cha- 
and the ruin of “gentlemen-farmers.” 
othe main cause of Michigan being settled 

: “respectable people, remains yet to be 
. Ht is th e up an 
ind: wathont fitst paying cash for it 






at no one can t 
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tinguishable, an ample compensation for break- | 
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three land offices of the territory. 
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The whole surface of the Peninsula has either, 
been, or is now being, surveyed into townships 
of six miles square. ‘These again are sub-di- 
vided into sections of a mile square; which 
sections areagain cut up into lots of forty acres ; 
which is the smallest quantity ot land that can 
be taken up. fromthe Government. ‘The price 
is invariably $1 25 an acre. When you con- 
sider, therefore, that every emigrant who 
means to locate, (this is a sound American 
word, and as indispensable in the vocabulary 
of a western man as are anaxe and a rifle a- 
moug his household furniture) must, however 
poor, have some earnings in advance to pur- 
chase the spot upon which he is to live ; and to 
bring his family to sucha remote distance it 
will be easy to conceive that the industrious 
and theenterprising must constitute the largest 
portion of such a pupulation of freeholders. 
The prosperity of a whole community, com- 
posed of such aggregate. masses, may be safely 
predicted ; and though one sometimes meets 
with those whom the first process of accumu- 
lating renders discontented and induces to 
speak ill of the country, yet in in general I may 
say, that the pride of a Michiganian in the 
beautiful land of his adoption, is as strong as 
the home-feeling upon which the citizens of 
some of the older States pique themselves. 
As for the sickness which alwyas prevails more 
or less among the new settlers, to one who is 
aware of their imprudences, the wonder is 
that the majority of them escape with their 
lives. ‘Think but of people setting themselves 
down on a soil of twenty inches in depth, and 
in the month of June when the weeds and 
wild flowers oer-top the head of the tallest 
man turning over the rank soil immediately 
around their dwellings, and allowing the ac- 
cumulation of vegetable decomposition to be 
acted upon by a vertical sun, and steam up for 
months under their very nostrils; and yet this, 
Lam told, is poabionntie practised by settlers 
who come in late in the season, and are anx- 
ious still to have acrop the first year. Here,as 
in the caseof those settlers, who, for the sake of 
the wild hay, locate themselves near the great 
marshes, imprudence alone is manifested ; but 
the charge of culpability will justly attach to 
some other cases, when nuisances, not before 
existing, are created by the owners of property. 
[ allude to the practice, expressly prohibited by 
the laws of Michigan, of flooding land while 
constructing mill ponds without removing the 
green timber growing upon the spot. So per- 
nicious is this to the health of the neighbor- 
hood, that it affects very sensibly the value of 
property near the new pond, and yet in their 
eagerness to have mills erected, and aid the 
market of their overflowing granaries, the new 
inhabitants overlook entirely the gross violation 
of their laws and the melancholy consequences 
which ensue to their families. Another cause 
of sickness is drinking the water of springs or 
rivers which head in marshes, andare of course 
impregnated with their baleful properties, in- 
stead of digging wells where water is not lia- 
ble to. such exception. As for general health- 
fulness of situation, I believe it is agreed that 
the banks of the small lakes which so abound 
in the Peninsula, are—when these transparent 
bodies of water are surrounded by a sand 
beach, which is the case with about a third 
of them—by far the healthiest. They are fed 
generally by deep springs, and and almost in- 
variably are supposed to have a subterranean 
outlet, while so beautifully transparent are 
their waters, that the canoe suspended on their 
bosom seems to float in mid air. -'These lakes 
abound with fish, and in some of them of only 
a few acres in extent, fish have been taken of 
forty pounds weight. They generally lie em- 
bosomed in the oak openings, aud with their 
regular and almost formal banks, thus crown- 
ed with these open groves, these silver pools 
might be readily taken for artificial trout ponds 
‘ina cultivated park. I need hardly add, that it 
is necessary to diverge, as I have, from the 








toute generally travelled, to see these scenic 
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gunn) wonmmneroe lonely, ont benntifok: N 
one ina hundred has.a settler on its banks, 
and I confess | takea singular pleasure in sur- 


jveying these beauties, as yet unmarred. by 


the improving axe of the weodman, and: un- 
profaned by the cockney eyes of ‘city tourists ; 
nor would I change my emotions,while ranging 
alone over the broad meadows, traversing the 
lofty forests, or loitering. by the limpid lakes of 
Michigan, for the proudest musings of the 
scholar that revels in classic land. It may ar- 
gue a want of refinement in taste, but I confess 
thata hoary oak is tome more an object: of 
veneration than a mouldering column; and 
that I would rather visit scenes where a hu- 
man foot has never trod than dwell upon those 
gilded by the most arrogant associations of 
onr race. 

What are the temples which Roman robbers 
have reared? what are the towers in whic 
feudal oppression has fortified itself? what the 
blood stained associations of the one, or the 
despotic superstitions of the other, to the deep 
forests which the eye of God has alone_perva- 
dex, and where Nature, in her unviolated 
sanctuary, has for ages laid her fruits and 
flowers on his altar? hat is the echo of roofs 
that a few centuries since, rung with barbaric 
revels, or of aisles that pealed the anthems of 
painted pomp, to the silence which has reigned 
on in these dim groves, since the first fiat of 
Creation was spoken? 

I shall diverge from my western course to- 
morrow, a few miles southward, in order to 
visit a groupe of lakes, near which a band of 
Pottawattamies, a tribe I have not yet seen, 
have their encampment. I will leave this let- 
ter open, in order to give you the result of my 
Visit. 

Pittsthorpe, (Calhoun Co.,) M.T. Dec. 23. 

I write to you from a little cottage in a beau- 
tiful grove, not far from the banks of the Kala- 
mazoo, where two young gentlemen, recently 
from the east, have erected their tabernacle in 
this land ofenterprize. Itisamusing to observe 
how little singularity people here attach toa 
mode of life, which, in older countries would be 
looked upon as highly eccentric. My enter- 
tainers are both young lawyers, liberally edu- 
cated, and men of much accomplishment, and 
yet the house in which I am passing the night, 
with every article of furniture it contains, is 
of their own manufacture; saw, an axe, a 
wood knife, and a jack-plane being their onl 
tools. It would amuse yeu nota little, to loo 
through the window, and see our little groupe 
atthismoment. One of my companions whose 
axe and rifle are suspended by wooden hooks 

o the rafters over his head, is professionally 
engaged in drawing a declaration at the table 
upon which I am writing ; while the other ha- 
ving just got through removing the remains of 
our game dinner, prepared and cooked by his 
chums, is now sitting witha long pipe in his 
mouth, watching a coffee pot which steams up 
so fragrantly from the live embers, that no light 
consideration would induce me to part with 
the interest I have in its contents. Their 
house, which has been thus occupied for three 
months, isa perfect pattern of neatness, though 
as it consists of but a single room, no little inge- 
nuity is required to arrange their books, house- 
keeping apparatus, and sporting equipments, 
80 as to preserve even an appearance of order in 
such abanbox. They have already sufficient 
business, they tell me, to sustaintheir moderate 
household ; and as‘ the Indians supply them 
with abundance of provisions, they have ample 
leisure to devote to study. It is far from | un- 
common, however, tv meet thus with persons 
of finished education, and accomplished man- 
ners under as humble a roof as this in the wilds 
of Michigan. For so rapid is the growth of 
society here, that he who aims at a promiment 
station in the new community, must be a pion- 
eer far in advance of the cows, ts. 
Two years agu the first white man raised his 
log hut in the county of Calhoun; ithasnow:a 





population of 1500, and I have passed 
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ning in more than one mud-plastered wigwam, 
whose fair and elegant inmates would grace 
any society, however refined. I cannot help 
sometimes, when I see these fair young crea- 
tures, the wives and daughters of men habitu- 
ated by early education to all the comforts and 
elegancies of refined life, thus submitting 
cheerfully to every privation for the sake o1 
these whose happiness is involved with theirs, 
Icannot help involuntarily calling to mind the 
jargon of novels so often adopted by people ot 
sense in cities, where the terms “excellent 
match,” and “ supporting in the station where 
she has been accustomed to move,” usurp all 
considerations of mutual affection, and capa- 
bility in the parties united to study each others 
happiness thtough life. Iam more than ever 
persuaded that there are two kinds of refine- 
ment in life which bear but little similarity to 
each other, and the one least often met with 
is that which is independent of modes and 
fashions of tailors, milliners, and cabinet ma- 
kers—which does not necessarily lean upon a 
pier table nor repose upon a chaise longue, 
which—shall I confess it? may be nursed with- 
out a silver furk. The purest porcelain which 
the factories of China produce does not requirea 
single tint upon its surface to show the fineness 
of the texture, but that in which coarser clay is 
blended is always charged with some gaudy 
hue to hide the intermixture of the mongrel ma- 
terial. This doctrine though, is so little in ac- 
cordance with those taught in the English no- 
vels, which constitute the modern text book of 
elegance, that while the mode of eating an egg 
is the test of good breeding, and the art of pat- 
tering French phrases the criterion of intel- 
lectual cultivation, I should as soon think of 
interfering with the particular province of a 
lackey or friseur, as breaking a spear at such 
ee with Almacks and Captain Ham- 
i ton. 

But a truce to this prosing. Did you ever see 
ajumper? A couple of hickory poles so bentthat 
therunnersand shafts are of the same piece,with 
acrate placed onfour uprights, complete this 
primitive species of sledge, and when the crate 
18 filled with hay and the driver well wrapped: 
up in a buffalo robe, “the turn out” is about as 
comfortable a oneas a meicrate man could 
wish. In such a vehicle as this, with a har- 
ness every way suitable, viz: a collar of un- 
dressed deerskin and reins of rope, (the twisted 
bark of trees is often used).did I, with one of 
my present entertainers, the first companion I 
have yet had in travelling, sally out from 
Marshall this morning. My horse, who had 
detained me here a couple of days by a soreness 
of his back proceeding from the saddle, seemed 
highly to approve of this new mode of travel : 
Mr.QOsbaldistone behind Tom Thumb,Sesostris 
in his chariot, or Yorke in one of Brower’s new 
Omnibuses, could not have dashed off with 
more glee than did we with our merry jumper 
along the dimpling waters of the Kalamazoo; 
-when lo, om as we had crossed a bridge of un- 
hewn timber and were under full way through 
the oak openings, our frail barque struck on a 
rock hidden by the snow, and we were capsiz- 
ed and wrecked in an instant. Fortunately, 
though both were pitched like a couple of quoits 
from the machine, we were neither of us 
hurt ; and my companion returning to the set- 
tlement to borrow a horse, I mounted mine, and 
leaving the remains of my crank establish- 
ment, where chance had thrown them, I rode 
on, while he overtook me in time to introduce 


~me to his friend, and make me so pleasautly at 


liome in their dwelling, as you must observe, 
I now am. Good night, I will tell you to-mor- 
row evening how we dispose of our time till 
then. _ 
eel : December 24th. 
“The air was mild this morning, and large 
flocks of snow-birds twittering among the bur 
ts, with the jays screaming from the woods, 
‘and’ the covies of grouse rising continually 
-before us in the openings, made our route to 


the camp of Warpkesick more like a ride in the 
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spring-time, than a winter excursion. I was 
accompanied by my companion of yesterday; 
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g shirts, and’eloth: I 
which the femihes fad arrayed 





and as we were both well mounted we gallop- 
ed over the openings towards Lyon lake, ata 
rate which brought us in a few minutes to the 
white sand beach which fringes that beauti- 
ful water. The marks of an Indian trail were 
here easily discernible; and following the foot 






with the white, blue, red and green’ ' 
in which the men were wrapped, ec at 
oe = ae rf oar as ever follov 
alstaff to the field. jag himself, ti 
chief of the gypsey band, issued from hi 
lodge while I was thus studying the appear- 





marks dashed in the yielding sand, the fre- 
quent print of mockasons soon led us again 
away from the shore into a tall wood beyond. 
A morass that shook for yards around as our 
horses hoofs would encounter the sagging peat, 
was next to be crossed; and then passing be- 
tween two small lonely looking lakes, where a 
tall pine or two lifted its sweeping cone above 
the tapering tamaracks around, we struck at 
last into a dense forest. Here the numerous 
deer-runways, with the flocks of wild turkies, 
and innumerable tracks of raccoons, wolves 
and bears, showed us that we were_upon a fa- 
vorite hunting ground of the Pottawattamies. 
As for the wolves they are litlle disturbed by 
the Indians, who consider them fair hunters 
like themselves, and privileged to go unmoles- 
ted ; they generally abound around a hunting 
camp; and soon grow fat on the offals of game 
slaughtered near it. But bears, though the 
successful hunter invariably takes his dead 
quarry by the paw, calls him his grandfather 
and asks his pardon for killing him, “being 
compelled to it by necessity,” are hunted with 
great avidity; and you generally find a tama- 
rac swamp, the favorite covert of these ani- 
mals, in the vicinity of a hunting camp. We 
had ridden for about a mile through the heavi- 
ly timbered land, when reaching the banks of 
the Nottawaseepe, a branch of the St. Josephs, 
I heard the sound of childrens voices, and des- 
cried two or three red urchins wading through 
the shallow stream on stilts, while others of 
a similar age were amusing themselves in 
shooting bows and arrgws on theopposite side. 
We immediately forded the stream, and making 
our way intoa swamp, where the horses would 
sink to their knee at every step, came unex- 
pectedly upon a piece of firm ground, some 
eighty yards in diameter, and found ourselves 
in the middle of the camp ef Warpkesick. It 
was composed of three or four wigwams, only 
but they were large and probably contained 
several families each. They were constructed 
of mats,j arranged inthe form of a tent, 
and supported by uprights at either end, an 
+ pray being Jeft in the centre for the escape 
of the smoke, and a blanket supended over a 
hole cut in the side, supplying the place of a 
door. The day being mild for the season of 
the year the indwellers of these simple habita- 
tions were, at the moment of our arrival, vari- 
ously occupied in several groupes.on the outside. 
Some of the men appeared to be cleaning their 
weapons, and others were apparently en- 
gaged in arranging a bundle of muskrat 
traps—while one old fellow, whose screwed 
up features, peering from under a mass of| 
grizzly locks, indicated the cunning of the 
trapper rather than the boldness of the hunter 
—was ovcupied in‘ flaying an otter but just 
taken. The women were, however, the only 
ones who appeared to be assiduously engaged 
—the men having all a lounging air of ‘indo- 
lence about them, incompatible with the idea 
of actual employment—dressing skins was the 
occupation of the former; and they each sat 
grouped like a hare in its form around a col- 
lection. of boiling kettles, over which the skins 
were suspended.. A tall virago of fifty, whose 
erect stature, elf locks, and scarlet blanket 
floating about her | pera would entitle her to 
flourish as Meg Merrilies in the frontispiece 


of Guy Mannering, stood up in the midst |)’ 


ance of his adherents. He wasay man, 
not more than thirty, with a handsome thou 
somewhat voluptuous cast of coun t 
remarkably fine eyes. His statute was rather 
below the middle size ; and though the 1 

part of his person was extremely a) 






with a deep chest and broad. 
one of his legs, whether from deformity. or 
misfortune I did not like to inquire, wag so 
i on ae = his mise A — worse .. 
useless. He supported himself uponan 
staff, about cighs feet in length, core emo 
ting at the bottom in a round ball, to preventit, 
probably, from sinking too deeply imte the 
earth while in rapid. pursuit of pees th 
chief being, in spite of the unsightly inet 
brance he is compelled to drag him, 
when bounding like a stricken panther, eos 
rey, one of the keenest hunters of his tribe. 
e reeceived us courteously, but ) 
standing; while several Indians gathered ina 
few moments around him: after i 
hands with them all in succession, I took-up 
a loaded gun, and by way of breaking “up:the 


formality of the meeting, desired an 
poune Indian to make a shot with it. He 
esitated for a moment to comply, and immy 
diately all the others from some whim or ¢ 
insisted thatI should shoot; our conversation 
being altogether in signs it was some moments 
before I understood their gestures; and I con- 
fess, that, having but little practice with a sin- 
gle ball, I was any thing but disembarrassed 
when I came to understand the purport.-of the 
request they were proffering with so 1 
animation. A small blaze that was instantly 
made with a tomahawk ina sapling, forty or 
fifty yards distance, left me no excuse for pre- 
tending longer to misunderstand my worthy aequain- 
tances, and placing the gun to my shoulder [ wae ae 
much surprised at putting the ball within a couple of 
inches of the centre, as if the tree had screamed 
when thus peirced by my random bullet. 

met with those in Michigan who will drive. a rusty 
nail with a rifle at this distance and shoot leaves 
from each other heads at six rods, I could not account 
for the degree of approval manifested by the epecta. 
tors till my companion informed me that the: 

owing perhaps to the inferiority of their rifles, which 
are of English manufacture, are but indifferent 
marksmen at still objects. ‘* Tai-ya,” cried the wo- 
men, * Neshin,” said the chief, and * N; 

echoed his attendants; while the blankets of the 
lodges were now for the first time raised, and enter. 
ing we stretched ourselves on mots around the fire. — 
A youth of nineteen sprang to his feet as I removed 
the dingy curtam which formed the door, and re. 
vealed a face and form that might be the model of an 
Apollo. Being sick at the time he wag but half 
dressed, the purple blanket dropping from_hi 
shoulders setting off a neck and chest of the fine: 
manly proportions. His features were copied bynatu 
from a Greek model ; while his shaves crown, with 
the single chivalric scalp.lock would in its noble de. 
velopments have thrown the disciples of Gall 
Spurzheim into extasy. The particularity of his 
dress, with the beautifully beaded leggings 
erable around his ankles, revealed to me 
that the young gentleman was an Indian. 
Pottowattomie Pelham in an undress; and I; 
you that Mrs. C—— never schooled any of his 
York rivals to wear their Spanish eloaks with | 
ter air than was exhibited by my red 
wa-coquatchegun, or Three-garters, as he gathered 
the folds of his blankets about his person. ‘Pipes 
were now lit, and Three-garters, who was too. 
well to smoke himself, politely, after a few » 
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and, had it not been for some tolerably pretty 


ing me his, while my companion, 








faces among her junior collaborators, might 
have been taken for Hecate herself, surrounded 









partially speak the language, was supplied from a 
other quarter, we were soon perfectly at home 





by the wierd sisters of the cauldron. A pack of 
wolfish looking curs, about —— in number, 
completed the assemblage; whieh, when you 
take into consideration the variously colored 






when, as I was trying to squeeze a 

species of flute, of i fect tones 

ig a rich mellow s¢ 
g to 
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“Waitpkesick rose suddenly, and stating that he had 
ae ‘at once on a trapping expedition, signified 
iat we should take our departure. An Indian po- 
"Bey stood at the door, and leaping at one bound into 
the wooden saddle, an immense bundle of steel-traps 
~ Wad handed to the Chief by a bystander, and, accom- 
“panied by an Indian on foot, almost as sorry-looking 
‘as the miserable beast he rode, our abrupt host dis- 
at once in the woods. I was still trying to 
make terme about the flute, and had conciliated the 
aquawe wonderiully by tearing out the silk lining of 
my frock coat, and giving it in shreds to their chil- 
when my friend, being already mounted, told 
me we had better move off. I had barely time to 
oroas the saddle, when a whoop rang through the 
‘woods, which, while it made my horse spring 
almost from beneath me would have wakened Rip 
Vanwinkle from his twenty years’ doze. The 
jere ery from the forest was echoed with an 
exulting shuut from everv wigwam. A ‘dozen dusky 
Gapines leaped through their flimsy perches, and as 
many rifles gleamed in their hands. He of the 
heron feather was the first that caught my eye 
as his gun pointed in the direction whence the 
whoop came, immediately behind me, [ could 
not help, in spite of the undesirable propinquity of 
ite muzzle, admiring the eagle eye and superb atti. 
tude of the young warrior, Not a svul advanced 
three paces from the covert whence he sprung. 
There wasa dead silence. The children held their 
‘breath, and “ Meg Merriiies,” who had stepped on 
@ failen tree at the first outcry, now stood so still that 
eldrick form, were it not for her elf locks, streaming 
over her scarlet blanket in the breeze, might have 
been mistaken for a creature of stene. Another whoop, 
and the cause of all the commotion at once appeared. 
A noble buck, roused from his lair by Warpkesick, 
eomes bounding by the camp, and buries his proud 
antlers in the dust ina moment. A dozen scalping 
knives pierce his leathern coat, and the poor creature 
ie stripped of his skin almost before he has time to 
pant out his expiring breath. 

I rode home reflecting upon all I had ever read of 
the want of vivacity and fire in the Indian character, 
awd concluded that I would rather have witnessed 
the spirited scene | have just attempted to describe 
te you, than double all the knowledge I have hitherte 
laid up from such sources. 

_ _Lleave this comfortable house in the morning, and 
od will be long before I reach again one half so agree- 

le. H 


Tae Writings or Rosert C. Sanps, in PROSE 
AND verse, with a Memoir of the author. 2 vols. 
8vo New York: Hanrer & Brotners.—Those 


even who knew, or thought they knew, the extent of 


the acquirements and reach of the genius of Sands, 
will, we are persuaded, rise from the perusal of these 
volumes with increased admiration of his knowledge 
taste and talents. The preliminary Memoir, under- 
stood to be from the pen of G. C. Verplank, is written 
with a warm and affectionate interest in the fame of one 
who, though much his junior in years, had long been 
a literary associate and personal friend ; and it pre. 
sents an enumeration of +his labors and acquirements 
and forms an estimate of his intellectual and moral 
qualities, such as to excite both wonder and respe.t. 

Of the contents of these two handsomely printed 
velames, much has appeared before. The leading 
prose article, however, in volume I. is now for the 
firet time presented in an English shape—an histori- 
eel Memoir of Hernan Cortez. This was prepared 
by iteauthor in order to be prefixed to a Spanish edi- 

~ ‘thon of Cortez’s letters, printed for South America, 
and was translated, as it was written, into Spanish. 
This memoir was written with care, and after con- 
sulting all the authors who could throw light on his 
subject, and it will he admitted to be an admirable 
sketeh of the Conqueror. 

‘We extract from the notice by Mr. Verplanck, a 
eummary of the acquiroments and character of Mr. 
Sands. 

Tnaneient and modern literature, and languages, 
had few equals, probably in our country no su 
for. He ,fead familiarly the Greek, Latin, 


ish, Italian; and Portuguese authors. 
treasures of English literature, in the broad. 
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physical sciences, but for these branches of know- 
jledge he felt littie curiosity or interest. He held 
and muintained with Johneon, that the knowledge 
of external nature is not the great or the frequent 
business of thehuman mind,—that we have per- 
petual occasion for those principles of moral truth, 
and materials ot reasoning or illustration, which are 
supplied by poets, orators, and historians, but are 
chymists or geometricians only accidentally or oc. 
casionally. He had laid a deep foundatien of law 
learning in his youth, and though he abandoned the 
profession, he never quite gave up his legal reading. 
He was, therefere, probably as sound a lawyer as 
can be made without the actual and continued prac- 
tice of the profession. His reverence forthe law, 
and love of its peculiar learning and reasoning, led 
him to an extreme of prejudice against all referm or 
melioration of the system. He admired and de. 
fended even those narrow and inconvenient entrances 
which the ingenious and apologetic Blackstone him. 
self ailows are to be found among the apacious apart. 
ments of the ancient castle of English common law. 
He had, also, something of the same sort of dis. 
like againet the metaphysics of political economy, a 
study he never relished andnever did justice to. He 
frequently maintained-tha' it was not entitled to the 
honor of being calleda science, and that “all the 
trash about values, and wealth, and reproductive in- 
dusiry was not of the siightest practical use.”— 
There was scarce any other part of knowledge 
which had not at some time excited his curiosity, 
and more or less engaged his attention. Hence his 
mind was stored with an immense mass of mis. 
cellaneous information ; such as, ifit is not learning, 
is often found much more useful. He had read ex. 
tensively, though irregularly, in divinity and ec- 
clesiastical history ; and had settled his apinions on 
most of the contested points of theological discussion. 
His opinions seemed in general to be those of Tay- 
lor, Barrow, and the old divines of that school in the 
Church of England, which, however, he held with 
great moderation. 

He reverenced religion, and all good and moral 
influences, wherever he found them to exist. 

His large stores of learning and ef practical in- 
formation on men and things, could not have been 
accumulated without great activity and versatility ot 
mind, and these he evinced in all his pursuits ; for 
he possessed the power of vigorously directing the 
facu'ties of his mind to any cho-en object of study, 
inquiry, or speculation. His faney was surprisingly 
fruitful of original and striking combinations of 
ideas ; and if his peculiar vein of humour had any 
feult, it was that of excessive and unre-trained ex. 
uberance, But he had none of that bitterness of 
spirit, or keenness of saicesm which frequently give 
edge to satire. His indulgence in the laughable 
sprung from the love of the laugh itself. He had no 
touch whatever of the sneering misanthrepy, or the 
eontemptueus hatred for fully which have so often 
lem their savage inspiration to comic and satiric 
talent. His humour, as it overflowed in his con- 
versation and letters, even more than in his written 
compositions, ran somewhat in the wnimsically 
broad vein of Rabelais, (though quite free from his 
groseness) delighting like him to mix the topics and 
language of learning with the humours and phrases 
of humble or even of vulgar life. 

It strikes me as a remarkable circumstance (wheth- 
ercommon to him with any other learned wits, I 
cannot say) that with this buoyancy of imagination, 
this constitutional tendency to the jocose or the 
whimsical, all his favorite studies and literary rec- 
reations were of a very grave cast. He had early 
read most of the witty and comic authors of note, 
but rarely recurred to them in after life. When fa- 
tigued with business or literary labor, he did not as 
one might have expected, refresh himself with Swift or 
Smoliet; admire the chivalrous tancies and noble 
horsemanship of La Mancha’s knight, or ‘laugh 
and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair ;’, but he returned 
with ever fresh delight to hold communion with an. 
cient ages and scholars, or else 

——entranced (o hear 
O’er hattle fields the epic thunder roll ; 
Or list where tragic wail upon the var 
Through Argive palaces shrill echoing stole.* 
So too, all his deliberatery selected subjects of com. 
position were of a serious nature, generally deman. 
ding grave reading and research. His pleasantry 
was all spontaneous, uopremeditated, undidden,.— 
Nor were his laughab'e associations ever applied to 
subjects worthy of higher thoughts, for quick as he 


mentary -acquaintance with the mathematical om 





of the “en. were stored in bis memory, 
auger to Charles. Lamb, from Cudworth to 
, He had a generel and more than ele. 
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was in his perception of the ridiculous, he was equal- | | 


* Yamoyden. 
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and elevating in sentiment. 





ly sensitive to all that is beautiful in nature, or grand 

Who can read this sketch—beautiful as we believe 
it true—and not lament anew that ite brilliant subject 
was prematurely cut off at the age of 337 


Trevatyan—by the author of Marriage in High 
Life. 2 vols.: Philad.—Carey, Lea & Bianctanrp. 
An interesting story—from a female pen, so at least 
we assume—and wrought up with a thorough know- 
lenge of the human heart and its passions, modified 
but not subdued by the arbitrary rules of society. 

The characters both of Trevelyan and his sister are 
portrayed with great skill, and have withal much of 
originality in them. 

Traits AND Trapitions oF Portucat—collected 
during a residence in that country, by Miss Parpos. 
2Qvols.: Philad.—Carey, Lza & Buancnanp.—These 
are light and pleasing recollections by one who seems 
to have enjoyed the beautiful climate of Portugal, 
without suffering herself to be incommoded by the 
numberless inconveniences, especially to a female 
traveller, in that country of primitive usages, There 
is no continuous story; but, asthe title implies, tales 
and traditions suggested by the place or company in 
which she happened to be. The stories, however, 
would have been quite as effective by the omissien 
of the numberless Portuguese phrases, which—-as the 
translation is given in notes—only serve to encumber 
the pages. 


Tur, Coox’s Own Boox, anp Hovenxearer’s Ra. 
oeteR, &c. &e. By a Boston Housekeeper. 1 vol. 
8vo. Beeston: Monroz & Francis. New York: 
C. S. Francis.—Some books are for instruction 
chiefly ; others for amusement; eome teach a par- 
ticular branch of learning; others, more general, 
treat of the whole circle of sciences: but the book 
of books, profanely speaking, is that which ex- 
hibits man to most advantege in his distinctive 
character as ‘*a cooking animal.” Such a book 
is now before us—well printed, and with a dne 
regard to the march of mind, now in fall pro. 
gress, having interleaved blank pages, whereon 
taste, curious of novelty, and fond of ehange, may 
record—for the benefit of after times, and future 
editions—the current remarks and obiter dicta, or 
opinions dropped by the wayside, of fastidious expe- 
rimentalists. We therefore commend this book, as 
invaluable for reference, and especially to be consalt- 
ed by all who desire to combine economy and health, 
with a reasenable share, of good living. 


Tne Museum or Forgion Lirzaatone, rer 1834. 
—2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, J. Li7vrsi.—We are 
indebted to the publishers of this well conducted 
monthly miscellany, for the whole series of last 
year, bound up in two handsome volumes—and fur. 
nishing of themselves a great mass of agreeable 
reading—which may always be taken up—laid aside 
—and resumed at pleasure; and thus fill up many 
a gap of time that might at least otherwise be wast. 
ed. One. hardly realises, till the volumes are be. 
fore his eyes, the amount and variety of matter, 
which in the course of a year is accumulated in thie 
periodical—which certainly seems more valuable 
when thus collected, than even in its fresher but 
more fugitive state of monthly numbers. 


Tue Boox xeersre’ Arias; or, perfect system 
of Book.keeping by double entry, &c. &c. by Wu. 
Epwarps.—New York, Haaren & Brotnan.—This 
is a handsome and clearly printed quarto volume, 
showing by a series of actual transactions the mest 
approved mode of stating, end keeping, and check. 
ing mercantile aecounts. It appears to ue well 
done; but what is much more decisive, it is 80 eer- 
tified to be, by many active and intelligent mer- 
chants of our city. ' 

An Exementaay Paactiout Boor #02 LRAANING 
Farxon, adapted to the capacity of childret; trans. 
lated form the German of Dr. JH. P, Leidenstueck- 
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Banana Oerarees heal N. York, 
If we were in doubt as to the value 
of this school book and its adaptedness to: the capa 
city ‘of children, we should yield at once to the au- 
thority of the competent judges who have furnished 
the translator with the decisive testimonials she pub- 
lishes of its merits: The method adopted in it, is 
that now generally pursued by, we believe, the most 
successful teachers in all languages—that of follow- 
ing, a8 nearly ag possible, the natural way by whieh 
ehildren come to the knowledge of their mother 
toague: first by learning isolated words, then by 
combining them. This little volume is well and ac- 
eurately printed. 


Meprcar anv Suraioat Cases, &c.—by Dupier 
Atains, M.D. N.Y.—Psrer Hitt.—A well-prin- 
ted volume—of cases rare and ditficult—which will, 
we dare say, have abundant attraction for the pro- 
fession. 

Tue Amuaican Joornnar or Tae Mepicar Scien. 
crs, for Feb. Philad.—Cansy, Lea & Buancnanp. 
This, like the former, ie a work mainly for the pro- 
fession. Itis a quarterly publication, well-priated, 
and apparently with abundant contributions. Weare 
struck with one remark in a paper by Dr. Gibson, of 
Philadelphia, detailing the operation of removing a 
large tumor from the neck of a lad of 18—namely, 
that on acomparison of the results of tying up veins— 
always a hazardous experiment—death has most usu. 
ally resulted in Europe irom such an operation, while 
inthis country, Dr. G. avers, that he never met with 
— of death or injury from the operation. For 

remarkable fact Dr. G. thus accounts: “I think 
it very probable that the constitutions of patients in 
this country—owing :o all classes of people being 
well fed and olothed,and little exposed to kardships— 
are generally superior to those of Europeaas, and as 
such more capable of resisting the operation of inju-. 
ty or disease.” 





Dairy Mortauity or tHE Human Raczs.—The 
annexed extract from a work recently published 
in England, by a Layman, on the State of the De. 
perted Soul taken in connexion with the sen. 
sation produced by the recent sudden death of Mr. 
Bouldin, of Virginia, on the floor of the House of 
Represen:atives, exemplifies anew the truth of the 
remark, that individual mstances affect the imagina- 
tien much more deeply than general truths. Tho 
death of this one Legislator, under the circum. 
etances in which it occurred, stariles the mind more 
than the immense fact, that more than ninety-one 
theusand beings, like him, perish daily. 
From a late Work “ “ er State of the Departed 

oul.” 


“‘ The life of man, on an average, is little more 
than 30 years, and as there are one thousand millions 
of human beings on the face of the earth, (accerd- 
ing to the latest estimate,) it will be found that 
91,324 of our own race die every day. Every hour 
whieh goes over our heads, about 3,800 immortal 
souls go eut of this world ; and ae the population of 
the earth is on the increase, a grea.er number come 
into it, to inhabit mortal bodies in their room—a con. 
sideration which should show how the necessity of 
preparation for yielding our places to others, and for 
joining che invisible flight of spirits which are con. 
tinually leaving the earth; for no one can tell, but 
that the next moment, his ‘soul may be called on to 
become one of the number. 





The death of Mr. Wirt—afier a short illness——at 
Washington, seems to have been deeply felt. The 
ber of the Supreme Court immediately assembled — 
Mr. Attorney General Butler presiding, when Mr. 
Webster offered a series of resolutions expressive of 
the admiration and respect of the meeting for the 
deceased, which he prefaced with a beautiful notice 
of the talents and character of his lamented friend. 


[From t the Globe.) - 
INTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Noland to be ve: saeco of Public 














George Huyler to be Consul for the the port of 
Nassau, in the Island of New Providence, in the 
place of Juhn Stoor, resigned. 

Nicholas P. Trist to be Consul for the port ot 
Havanna, in the Island of Cuba, in the place of 
William Shaler, deceased. 


Maximo de Aquirre to be Cansul for the port of 
Bilboa, in Spain inthe place of F. Xavier de Ealo, 
resigned. 

Joshua Dodge to be Consul for the port of Bremen, 
in the place of Nathaniel Pearce, removed. 

Daniel Brent to be Consul for Paris, in. France, in 
the place of Isaac C. Barnett, deceased. 

Charles J. Hambro to be Consu! for nO tgp g 
in the Kingdom of Denmark, in the place of 
Raynals, deceased. 

Robert Grieve to be Consul for the port of Leith, 
in Scotland, in the place of Joel Hart. 

John Morrow to be Consul for the port of Halifax, 
in the province of Nova Scotia. 

Joseph Balestier to be Consul for the port of Rhio, 
in the Island of Bintang, in the Malayan sea. 

Thomas H. Barker to be Consul for the port of 
Elsineur, in the Kingdom of Denmark. 

W. M. Haxtun to be Consul for the port of 
Bathurst, in the Island of St. Mary’s in the river 
Gambia. 





By the annual report of the New York Savings 
Bank, it appears that in the course of the year 1833, 
they reeeived from 20,015 depositors, $1,155,980,33. 
Five thousand and twenty seven of these new ac- 
counts. During the same peried, $923 072,25 have 
been drawn out by 11,893 depositors ; 2534 of whom 
have closed their accounts. Among the depositors, 
there are 150 clerks, 101 cartmen, 146 carpenters, 
869 domestics, 400 grocere, 589 laborers, 331 seam- 
stresses, 152 shoemakers, 123 tailors, 688 minors. 
The receipts of the hank since its establishment in 
July, 1819, have been $8,902,137 24; and the sums 
repaid to depositors have amounted to $6,748,- 
202 65—having in the bank on the Ist of January, 
1834, 2,153,934 59. Add to this the interest up to 
the same date, and including the January dividend. 
and there was due to depositors on the Ist of that 
month $3,105,778 03. The simple statement of 
facts in this report, shews in the most cenclusive 
manner, the great value of this institution.—[{Daily 
Advertiser.] 





[From the Journal of Commerce.) 

Bank or New Brunswick.—News was received 
here yesterday afternoon, that the Bank of New 
Brunswick, N. J. had suspended payment. Its cir. 
culation in the city of New York is believed to be 
small. 

In consequence of injurious reports and the nres- 
sure of the times, the President and Directors of the 
Bank of New Brunswick have been under the neces. 
sity of suspending payment; but at the same time 
they deem it their duty to caution the public against 
sacrificing the bills of said Bank,—as they believe 
the Bank to be solvent; and that eventually all the 
bills will be redeemed. F. Ricumanp, Cashier. 

February 18. 


[From the Lowell Journal of Wednesday.} 

Lowe.tt, Mass.—We learn with regret, almost 
approaching to horrer, that many of the directors 
and stockholders of the Factories in this town, are 
upon the point of decidiug to stop the mills. The 
effect upon thousands of our people will be inde. 
scribable. Laborers of every class, and artizans o 
every trade, must go, they know not whither, tu seek 
in vain for subsistence ; and all the inhabitants. who 
depended upon them again for a support, will be left 
destitute of means to obtain theirdaily bread. Others 
of the stockholders, and especially the agents and 
superintendants, are desirous of preventing this 
annihilation of the laboring interests, by reducing 
the rates of wages so low, that they would feel 
justified in continuing to manufacture for the 
present, though no doubt can exist, for a mo- 
ment, that it would be safer and better for them, on 
many accounts, to stop at once. Common humanity 
will pray, that the results of their deliberations may 
be favorable to the poor, and if such a rate of wages 
can be established as will prevent too great a sacr'- 
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its forerunners—and which, though it all > 
European nations, with whom questions of any sortare 
pedning, makes no reference whatevor to the Unitet 
States ; notwithstanding the fact, that a treaty, duly 
ratified on both sides, has been rendered inopera. . 
tive by the fault of the French Government. 


We take the extracts which follow from the Con. 
rier and Enquirer: 


France.—Panis, Dec. 24. 
His Majesty's — on a the Session ¢ the 


“ Peers AND Duras naman France has 

continued in undisturbed tranquillity since our last: 

session, and the enjoyment of the blessings of order 

and peace. Throughout the country, pera 
labor meet with their rew.rd. The 

cupied and peaceful, feels assured of the cubilia 0 of 

our institutions, of my fidelity in watching over them, 

and that public security is the pledge of national 

prosperity. 

** It was by guarantying our rights, pees ie ne bo 
interests, and by the equity and mod 
policy, that we have obtained these happy results. 

‘In order to render them lasting, we shall perse- 
vere with energy and patience in the same system. 
An unceasing vigilance is still necessary ; iasensate 
passions and culpable manceuvres are at work tome 
dermine the foundations of social order. 

** We will oppose to them your loyal 

the firmness of the magistrates, the activity of ‘the 
administratiun, the courage and patriotism of the Ne. 
tional Guard and the Army, the wiedom of the aa. 
tion, enlightened as to the danger of these illusions, 
which those who attack liberty, in pretending to de. 
fend it, still seek to propagate—and we will insure 
the triumph of constitutional order and our progress 
in civilization. It is thus, gentlemen, that we shall 
at length put an end to revolutions, and accomplish 
the wishés of France. I thank her for the support 
she has given me. I thank her for the tokens of 
confidence and affection with whieh she has eur- 
rounded me. I received them with emotion in sueh 
of the provinces as I have been able to visit; and I 
render thanks to Providence for the b' whieh 
our country already enjoys, and for those of whieh - 
the future holds out a promise. 

** You also, gentlemen, will second me in my en. 
deavors to protect the increase of our national wealth, 
in opening to our commerce and industry new sour. 
ces of prosperity, and to spread ease with 
throughout all classes of the population. 

‘*T hope that the new Law of Customs, while it 
evinces the progress of our industry, will coneiliate 
the pretection that is due to it, with those principles 
of wise liberty which enlightened governments are 
disposed tu admit. 

‘* Popular instruction has received, thanks to your 
concurrence, a salutary impulse. 

‘The Finance laws, and those required by the ex- 
ocution of treaties, will be speedily presented to 

The public revenue improves, and avery thing _ 
tells that it will continue to follow the aseending 
movement of our prosperity. 

, ** Several projected laws, some of which have 
been already presented to you, will alsobe submited 
to your deliberations. Ihave reason to hope that 
the promises of the Charter will be accomplished ia 
the course of this Session. 

‘+1 am happy to announce to you that our relations 
with all the Powers’and the assurance I receive from 
them as to their dispositions, leave ne doubt as to the 
mainteinance or the general peace. 

“ The Peninsula has become the theatre of impor. 
tant events. 

** As soon as the Government of the Queen Doane 
Maria II. was established at Lisbon, I renewed our 
diplomatic relations with Portugal. 

‘In Spain, the death of King Ferdinand VIL. has 
called the Princess his daughter tothe throne. J kas. 
tened to acknowledge the Queen Isabella II., hopiog 
that such prompt acknowledgement, and the relations 
it established between my Government and that of 
the Queen Regent, would contribute to preserve 
Spain from the miseries with which she Wy ape sai 





fice on the one hand, and enable the working classes 
to live for a time on the other, we may hupe, that 
dark as the prospect is before the country, some 
means will be devised by the Government to restore 
prosperity, and give a new impulse to manufacturing 
enterprize. 





From France, we have received papers which 
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should have reached us Friday last, to 26th Dec'r. 


jened. Already tranquility is be to be 

ed to the provinces in which eevee hed 

out. The corps de’armée, which Ihave 

be formed, will protect our frontiers in any event. 
“Continuing to be intimately united with 6 

Britain, we have every reason. to 

difficulties which still retard the 

definite Treaty betwoen the | 

and the King of the Ne 

neither the interests of 









They present the King’s speech on mecting the 





quillity of Burope. 





























} us been threatened wit - 
tile... I was anxious to hasten a pacificatio 
) eles for by the interest of France, and the 
y of European order. I shall continue my 
——, ite preservation. 

‘events which I have just mentioned, and 
especially the situation of the Peninsula, have render. 
ed it my duty to maintian the army upon the footing 

the safety of the State. 

se Let us consummate our work, Gentlemen; let 
order, powerful and respected, be henceforth shielded 
fromevery.attack, Let the efficacious protection of| 
the national interests dissipate the last hopes of the 
and France, happy and free under the 
elary shield of the Government she has founded, 
pursue without obstacle the career of 
her prosperity. Thisis my most ardent wish, and 

you will asist in-securing its accomplishment.” 


Panis, Dac. 24.—“ When the opposition Deputies 
entered the Chamber yesterday, the Ministerial 
members accosted them, and in great perturbation 
made them the moet alarming recitals. The Societé 
des Droits de Homme, they said, had, on the pre. 

evening, held a meeting, and resolved that 
one of its members should, after the delivery of the 
from the throne, rise, and declare that Louis 
lip having, like Charles X., violated hie oath, he 
‘released every Frenchman from his allegiance. 
M.'Vayer d’Argenson had excused himself from un. 
taking the task, which was then entrusted to M. 
Andry de Puyraveau, who had accepted it, and was 
to be seconded by M. d’Argenson. The deputies 
of the Gauche, on hearing the statement of this enor. 
mity, received it with ridicule, but could not dissi- 
pthe alarm of their colleagues of the Centre. 
Pundits ly, a deputy, who is the friend of M. de P., 
on hearing the tale of scandal, informed them that 
the Honorable Deputy for the Charente Inferieure 
had not yet left hie department. The alarm, how. 
ever, had vot subsided, and contributed to increase 
the acelamation when the King entered the Chamber. 
This news promulgated in the Chamber, was circu. 
lated throughout the day before. It is probable that 
Count d’Argout suffered himself to be abused by 
some stupid repert of the Police, and gave credit to 
it without making any inquiries as to its truth.” 

‘Havae, Dec. 22.—The westerly winds that have 
constantly prevailed for the lest six weeks, have kept 
upwarde of fifty vessels of different descriptions 
completely bound in the port, and on the first favo. 
rable change, we shall have the sight of a large fleet 
leaving our harbor. The weather continued very 

ous throughout last night, the gale blowing 
at times with very great violence, but this morning 
it has subsided, though the sea continues to roll very 
heavily.” 
Sprain. 

Panis, Dec. 25.—The following intelligence, from 
Madrid, is of the 13th inst. :—* Tranquillity is tar 
from being re-established ; on the contrary, the in- 
autrection is becoming more general. In every di. 
rection, the public spirit is showing itself more hos, 
tile te the Government ef the Queen; on one side 
the Liberal party, with its importunities, and on the 
other masses of fanatics, following the instigations 
of the ecclesiastics, who geduce and excite them. 
The Government is moving in five different direc- 
tions, for each Minister has a policy of his own; 

ently it is imprssible that there can be any 

inthe system. The Prime Minister is in fa. 
vor of resistance, or even of reaction—he of the Fo. 
mente (Interier) for a progressive imprevement of| 
the administration of the country; hence the late 
territorial division, and hence by a decree ef the 10th 
inst., a free commerce in silk, paper, soap, cloths 
ead other articles, has been adopted. 

‘The Minister of the Finances confines himself en- 
tirely to his department, and intends to introdnce im. 
pertant improvements; the Minister of War, more 

jed than the others, ie forming the army up- 

Constitutional basis, being the officer who, in 
2832, at Cadiz, had the direction of the staff till Fer. 
diagud was released. The Minister of Justice, in 
po ee ero, may compromise himeelf, 
wide to the sfatu quo of his predecessors. And all 
this is done iti the presence of a Council of Govern 
‘Girected~by the Marquis de lae Amarillas, 
trequantly ‘renders the Royal power uncasy 
@- it is ‘supported: by the public, and increases 
in’ proportion to the unpopularity of M. 

Aranjuez disturbances have become so ae. 
to watrant the appointment of e Governor! 
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r ficer appointed is 
has set out already, accompanied by an Advocate,| 








s, as ina state of siege. The 
Major Don Manuel Pinto, 
and who is to act as his counsellor in the Courts 
Martia} that are to be holden. 

The Queen, wishing to hunt in the forest of Vig- 
vga was obligcd to surround herself with troops 
m order to ensure her personal safety. At Almo- 
dovar, a band of 350 men are moving about the 
country, proclaiming Don Carlos. At Agadete, a 
monastery has been converted into barracks for Car- 
list insurgents. At Fuente del Ropel and Cas- 
tro Gonzalo, Carliet suldiers have been seen taking 
the road to Portugal, probably to join Don Carlus. 
At Olmeda the Volunteers who escaped from Mad- 
rid have been overtaken and disp-reed by the 
Queen’s troops. At Jepes sixty Carlists having at- 
tempted to gain posseasion of some property belong- 
ing tothe Queen; the burgers have been armed as 
a means of proteetion. At Valderroble and Cala 
cette some considerable columns of Carlists are said 
to have been attacked by Gen. Carsatala. At Elda 
and Petrer the Carlists have been endeavoring to 
stir up the people, but Col. Jartes, who on the Sth 
was at _Infantes, was preparing to attack them. In 
La Maacha, El} Locho is at the head of the insur- 
rection which has proclaimed Don Carlos. In this 
country are.also the bands of Sedillo and Barba. 

At Cabreros and Naval Carnero in the very envi- 
rons of the capital, bands of Carlists audaciously 
parade about; they are paid and pretected by the 
Convent of Guisando. On the seeond instant the 
Bishop of Leon omitted the town of Cararellos in 
order to join Don Carlos, taking the direction of 
Carcion. Troops have been sent against the Con. 
vent of Matallana, one of the principal promoters 
of the rebellion. The accounts from Bilboa and 
Biscay, are much more favorable to the Queen’s 
cause. Don Vincent Sancher Salvadoz has been ap. 
pointed Military Governor ad interim of Badajoz.— 
At Seville, a Carlist plot has been discovered and 
many arrests have been made, and the Prefect of 
Police at Santa Cruz, has been obliged to place 
many ef the most distinguished inhabitants of the 
town in secret confinement. A great many officers 
of the Regiment de la Reyna who were in garrison 
there have deserted and fled to jein Don Carlos in 
Portugal. At Riofrio the ehief Balmaseda is pro- 
claiming Don Carlos at every point. On the 4th, he 
took from the Royal Depot at Siguenxa, ten thou. 
sand uniforms for 365 men, and seventeen muskets. 
At Butares the Carlist Chief Vargas has been sur. 
prised, taken and shot, but his followers continue to 
devastate the country. 

At Valencia the whole country is filled with Carl- 
ist bande, but the high read is not occupied by them. 
General San Martin is shortly expected to arrive in 
the provinee and put them down. At Burgos, on the 
5th, several Carlist chiefs were shot. This part of 
the kingdom is remarked for its fanaticism. The re- 
bel leder, Carnicer, is at Beceite with 300 armed men. 
This is a general view of our situation, which can 
scarcely be considered as an advantageous one, when 
the dtfficulties it throws in the way of collecting tax- 
es, and providing the Government with the means of 
putting down the insurrection are taken into the ac- 
count. Under these circumstances, the announce- 
ment of the retreat of M. Remisa, the Direetor-Gene- 
al of the Treasury, ie not without importance. It 1s 
reported that he will be succeeded by M. Gargollo, 
Director of the Sinking Fund.” Another letter from 
Madrid of the same date gives the following :—“ M, 
Burgos, the Minister of the Interior, has been honor- 
ed with the Grand Cordon of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 

M. Latre, Prefect of Police at Madrid, has been 
promoted to the rank of Major in the Royal Army. 
He was one of the Deputies to the Cortes in 1820.— 
M. Clemencin, formerly Minister to the Cortes, has 
been appointed Librarian to the Queen, in the room 
of M. Fernandez, deceased. All these acts partake 
of the movement, which M. Zea wished to avoid by 
his manifesto and circular letter. M. Burgos has 
conciliated the nobility by investing them with em- 
ployments. As to the Count de Florida Blanca, he 
is opposing the Ministry with great adroitness, and 
gaining popularity by demanding, not a system of 
anarchy, but a wige, just, and enlightened adminis. 
tration. At the same time the Carliets are not dis- 
couraged.” 


Extract of a letter of the 26th inst. from Bayonne : 
‘One of the Secretaries of the French Embassy at 
Madrid arrived here yesterday, having been stooped 
and robbed by the Carliste at Villa Real. The 

ail, which left here on the 16th for Madrid, has also 

en stopped at Villa Real. The letters were taken 
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aud two transports, ¢ ‘to T 
have arrived at Faro el Lago, and landed | 
between 80 and 100 horse, and a large qu 
ammunition and provisions.” The same journal also 
contains the following :—“ It appears that 700.horses, 
with several artillery wagons, and about 60 other 
carriages belonging to the army of Don Miguel, have 
arrived at Valencia de Minho. They retreated in 
roc gga of the late affairs in the envirens of 
porto. 





Tourxny. ~ ; 
Smyrna, Nov. 16.—The number of European ships 
of war stationed in our seas, is increased every day. 
Sir Pultmey Malcolm sailed hence yesterday for 
Vourla, where the greater part of his squadron is 
assembled, and where he will receive the reinforce. 
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ment sent him from England. The British admiral ’ 


will pot quit that port until he receives fresh instrue- 
tions from his Government, which he expeets: next 
week by the Salamander steam-packet. Ali is too 
powerful; it is thought, however, that this state of 
things cannot last long; and that Mehemet Ali him. 
self, seeing the impossibility of establishing a mono. 
poly in Crete, as he has done in Egypt, and as he 
may do perhaps in Syria, will give a possession 
which can only be injurious to him. 
the regiment last arrived, of 3,200 men, will relieve 
the Albanian troops in their cantonments. The 

tian Admiral, Osman Pacha, is ettll off Sunda, with 
two ships of the line of 100 guns, one of 84, and a 
frigate of 60. An Egyptian sloop of war was lost in 
a storm on our coast a fortnight ago, with all ithe 


Vienna, Dec. 17.—We learn from Odessa that 
several ships of war are fitting out in the porte of the 
Black Sea, a proof of a fixed resolution to be ready 
to meet events. The commercial werld isin the 
meantine, nO ways uneasy as to the interruption of 
peace, hoping to see those differences between the 


It is said that” 


crew, 27 in number. ue 


Great powers speedily arranged, and a general dis- 


armement follow. 


ConsTanTiInopLe, Nov 12.—The Ottoman fleet is 
disarming, and will, as soon as the Sultan hae return. 
ed to his palace at Therapia, leave the roade of Bes- 
chiktash to return to the arsenal. 

The Hambug Correspondent says: The anawer of 
the French Cabinet to the Note from that of Russia, 
respecting the affairs of Turkey, is, it is said, very 
strong, and the reply from Russia still more so. If 
as is believed possible, the Freneh Ministry, in or. 
der to gain favor with the Chambers. should publish. 
its answer, the reply ofthe Russian Government 
must also appear before the world. 

SA inte 


HUMAN FATE, 


A little child, a little child, 
Upon its mother’s knee, 

With dimpled cheek, and laughing eye, 
A holy sight te see. 


A thoughtless boy, a thoughtless boy, 
A truant from the school, 

Urging his tiny wooden sloop 
On through the glassy pool. 

A musing youth, a musing youtk, 
With eyes fixed on a book, 

Where he but sees his mistress’ face 
In her last farewell look. 

A gay gallant, a gay gallant, 

Hero of club and ball; : 

His father’s pride, his mother’s joy. 
Admired and loved of all. 


A traveller, a traveWer, 
Returned from foreign strand, 

With store of wisdom, culled witk care, 
For use in his own land. 


A happy man, a happy man, 
With wife and children round, 

And smiling friends, and cheerful home, 
‘Where all pure joys abound. 


triot, a patriot, 
ntent on public good, 
Who, in a court's ordeal tried, 
Corruption’s bait withstood. 


A man of woe, a man of woe, 
Bankrupt in heart and wealth— 

Wife, children, hopes, all in the grave, 
A bnnkrupt, too, in health. 

A misanthrope. a misanthrope, 
Diagueted with mankind 

Deserted by deceitful friends, 
Whom favors could not bind. 

A lunatic, a lunatic, 
Tn melancholy 

Shrinking from every living thing— 
Sighing in solitude. 

A burial, a burial 
With none of kin to weep, 

And lay the old man ‘neath the sod, 
To take his last long sleep. 

Strange eompanie, 
Are these to meet, I ween ! 
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strange eompanie, 





Alas! axe but life's changes, 
Thal In One had are seen val 
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EP io, ALE farnshed and Mud ‘wheels complete 
atti ix Cotton’ anid: Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
: » N.J.: Al orders:addressed to the aubecrber| 
ot Garendon, or 0 Wall New-York, will be promptly at- 
tendedto,... Also, CAR SPRINGS... 

also, Flange Tires turaed 
Jt ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cara for Railroads 
No, 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
; New-York. 

33" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that part c 
the So hr and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 

. : 












NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

XP? THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Stean. 
= Boilere, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Nachinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ere, which are warranted, for safety and cconomy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
asdubahee te given that work shall be done wel:, and on rea- 
sonableterms. A share of public patronage is reepectfully 
sclicited mis 





. TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 
U7" PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offer: 
his services to refder steamboats incombustible and not liable 
© eink, even bythe bursting of boilers, or striking agains: 
4 1age, sawyereand rocks. This will save many boats, muct: 
property, and the lives of hundrede every year. Those wh 
neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
evrted by vy ye as unmindful of safety. Apply, poet paid. 
SERIMM&F 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

i>” SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Renaselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation-a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with equare points. This machine will niake about sixty 6c 
naile, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
oe ante larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
mered comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, avd may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
oppeenye. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
aethey may be maie, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
aleo desires to seil one halfof his patent right for the use of saiu 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
farther information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 

singburgh.— Augustld, 1933. A29t(f RM&F 


RAILWAY IRON. 
Flat Bars in 


U3” Ninety-five tons ot | inch by } inch, | lengthsot l4tolé 
200 do. 1} do. do.” | feet counter sunk 








40 do. 14 do. do. { holes, endacut at 
800 do. 2 do. do. f anangle of 4a de- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 

soon expected. | cing plates, naile 
) to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 


chairs, keys and te 
WwW t Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco 


motive wheels. 
Axles of 24, 2}, 2f, 3, 3}, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Iacorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part paymeat. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


Models and << of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pine, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thie 
country Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7lmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
ve become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
of Locomotive Engines. and other railway car- 
®, secured to Col. Stephen H. Lo 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 





they are to execute any orders for the construction of 
ive pape Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance wi 


any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 


They have already in their ion the requisite appara- 
tus fer the construction of three classes of engines, vie en- 


gs four, five, and six tons. 
nes made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
ee oe viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at os of 18 miles per 
; a four ton engine at a speed of 2212 miles per hour. 
ob tg ey in other will be warranted to equal 
that of the best lish engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and cheapness and facility of their re- 
will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
ceke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
te terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class ean be 


progen Se abroad. 
orders for engines, &c. and other communications in re- 


ge 


ference to the su will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city. of and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Compan 


WILLIAM NORRIS, Becretary. 





eB soa tera 


and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 


Lee an any ee MUNDO, 2 Wall eect. 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
delineated ern on 
to Ww 











completed in a few weeks, 







nited 
and diapense with tracks and double tracks. T 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims to 





New-York, August 14, 1833. 





all kinds devised or buiit in New.York, or any part of the 


Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a smal 
additional ex 


and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 


, of the United States}; 


th|jracy and permanency in adjustments. 





INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings o! 


United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings. 


nse. 
SHIPS of all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 


For sale, 10,000 ibs. of ANTIGNIS, or Incombuastible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per Ib. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUK, Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. in Philadeiphia, No. 59 North 
3th street. A — given gratis. 

Reterences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Mée- 
chanica’ Magazine; Messrs. Rushton & Aspinwall, Druggiste 
Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 
means. 81 R J'MM &F 








INSTRUMENTS, 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 


i3- LEWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union tHotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, eape- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to orde: 
and keep for sale every description of Instrumentsin the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterma. Instranients repaired {with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Balhimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would bave been given at a much 
earlier perioa, but wae intentionally Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the tria] of the lstrumenta, so that | could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to possess. 

Ic is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Inatruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, 1 havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Ofthe whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection o/ 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 


I have examined with care several Engineers’ instrumente 


of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey-} 











them ever since 1925, by his eaveats filed in the : 
Apply, poet paid. SIR, 


LF TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of P 
facturers of Railroad Rope, ha , 
















































ment to Wadion, under hs vems ot May & 
supply Rope of any requ w : 
clined planes of Rallroass at the 


them in any of the principal cities in the United St 
the quality of Rope, the public are referred to J. B, 
M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Ex 
Hudson and Delaware Cana! and Railroad Company, 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. mete 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, t ciate aieacall 
January 29, 1833, 


ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL BE. — 








The wed 
owing and ening of Seeds amd hone will be eataerthinadl 
Hlchenest exeapehe hose ruled €x for it, aud eri. 
seedsmen; and those kinds im wi * 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses- 


greatest care and attention has been besto 


in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
It is earnestly reques ed whenever there are any failures 

aan, SS should be represented to the subscriber; not that 

possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and 

that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection r 

ALso—French —a White Dutch Clover, : 

Seed, genuine Mangel Wutzel, Vellow Locust, Ruta 


Field Tnrnip Seeds, well worth the attention of iter: ure 
W. THORB' Weep Ba HE 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post ) We 









rr Cataiogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by ma Bis 

will be ferwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the Bi ii 

justice can be done in the execution. ; uy 

we Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, eit 
wit:—. : Bi it 

New Vork Farmer and American Gardeners’ M 

Mecuanics’ Macazine and Register of Inventions & 

ments. 

American RaltroaD Journat and Advocate of Internal Im-. 15 

provements; andthe Bs. 

_New-Yor« American, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and pep tehe * : 

either or all of whieh may be seen and obtained by those 4 

wish them, by calling at 347 North Market street, Albany. ...; 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. - ‘4 
Ly eves of various sizes and of superior quality, ty 
warranted. 


Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with ne, ii i 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, h it 
a large assoriment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 


yvnd sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, «+ ae 
J31 Ge corner of Maidenlane, itt 











ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING . ae 
INSTRUMENTS. xin i 

3(gy The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in Ht 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not by rae in of uti 
construction and workmanship to any imported or i if 


tured in the United States ; several of which areentirely: mews ; 
jamong which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope. . 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the oe 


ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also, a R Goniom- ia 
eter, with two Telescopea—and a Levelling Instrument, whe : 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- ay 
3e8. WM. J. YOUNG, : Bik 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, = Dock street, Brie 


ladelphia. 
The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted ne 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others inter if 
Baltimore, 1832. ae 


In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Raii- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following : 
the whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex~ 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 
duation Department. 








or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my op 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 


hese instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 


Baltimore, May lat, 1833 
To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked meto give 
my vpinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think wel! of 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark by my 
self, and of the accuracy of their performance I have received 
eatisiactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them tor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since jest establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elaewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprize #0 well merits, I remain, yours, &c. 
.H LATROBE, 
Civil Engineerin the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road Company. 





December 24, 1833. : 
rie Sicntmntn oe nmi we No, po 


Pg ap eh 


A number of other letters are in our 


Beth Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have Beit 
in fact Jed but little repairs, except from acc.dents to whieh ; 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and ¢ 
have ea tea eee by my assistants generally, to any 
in use, and the Improved pei, is superior to any other de~ Bie 
cription arma that we have yet tried in laying the raila es} 
on this Road. : 

This instrument, more recently improved with a Z 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or con D4 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrament that I have 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred woceit calibers 
now in use for laying ofrailse—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. __ : 

Respectiully thy friend, oP cide ; 

JAMES P. STABLER, Cepeiintetaee of Construction ~~ 

of Baltimore and Ohio. ry 

Philadel 

Fie ~ oo the Bw we hers m a Fs 

oung’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,” I can 

lieve it te be much superior to any other instr 
now in use, and as such most cheerful} 0 

gineers and Surveyors. E. H.. ‘GILL, Ci 


Germantown, 
Thave Papert y yr 

WwW on 

follee with the 
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introduced, but are too lengthy. 
wi ts pptication, to any persons desirous 9 
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M. Prati is pore i his lectures |\g 



















ism at the Burton Rooms. We went 

day evening to hear him, but we found that 
said little or nothing wh:ch we have not given 
fete in our notices of his former lectures. The 
ef topic last evening was the emancipation of 
men, which was to be brought about by education. 
pe Sra tiey eoald te — ps as men, 
: : wo! ‘ound equal to men in 
or ing that required mental faculties only. He 
d ot Gall, and phrenologically examined ma- 
ny women’s heads, whose organs, save that of com- 
betivene sod ape yA he ever examin: the Ama. 
zonian heads of the ladies of St. Gile’s and Billings. 
gate 7) were even more fully developed than those 
ef man.. From that he concluded, that if they receiv- 
ed @ proper education, they would excel men in the 
Arts and Sciences, and become equally if not more 
of directing industry, upon which his system 

ischiefly founded. He, therefore, hoped to see in 
the new arrangement of society, women great poli- 
pag deeply scientific, ani surpas-ing in the fine 
arts. He exhorted the ladies present,(there were few 
old ones who came to hear him) to apply themselves 
to study ; and he assured them, if they did so, they 
yuld soon become equal to men, and be no longer 
subject to them. He counselled them to despise the 
epithets of ‘blue stockings and learned ladies,” 
which the tyrant man applied to them merely to keep 
them ina state of subjection. He called upon them 
most emphatically to form an association for the e- 
ion of females, which would become not only 

the 1 of their own emancipation but of that of 
all i Women were always benevolent and 
good, and the great Poet, who wrote the most offen. 
sive lines against them, could not at last help avow- 
img tha: women were Samaritans in every situation. 
A great servile war was at hand unless women step. 
ped in as did the Sabine women of yore, and preach. 
ed and practised reconcileation. If they would ap- 
ply themselves to study and emancipate them- 
selves, they would speedily smooti down the 
—" of man, and create a new heaven upon 


A gentleman here asked whether the St. Simo. 
nians intended to sweep away the present order of 
things; what was to be the form of their new go- 
vernment; and what placess women were appointed 
to fill in it? 

M. Prati said, the St. Simenians intended to 
weep away nothing, but that the present state of 
things would sink under its own rottenness. The 
form of their government was to be a hierarchy 
—not an hereditary one—founded on nature, in 
whieh thuse of the greatest capacity would pre. 
side. The station appointed to woman would be 
that her capacity entitled her to. She might fill any 
situation which did not require great strength and mus. 
eular exertion. 

Another Gentleman asked whether women were to 
eommand ships. 

M Prati. Oh certainly! 

The same Gentleman. Do you also intend to man 

ships with women (laughter)? 

M. Pra:i. Not exactly ; there may be half men and 
half women—that would make the voyage pleasant ; 
but, on reflection, I think it would be better that there 
should be no women at all, since the employment of 
a sailor requires great muscular exertion. Women 
are to be captains and commanders, but not common 


A ral discussion then took place between the 
persons present on the form of government, the dis- 
tribution of property, and the rights of women.— 
Though we paid great attention, we could not under. 
stand the different theories, nor, we believe, did the 
disputants themselves, since the matter ended in a 
general challange, to be decided aome day next week. 





Paice Tartevacnn: Anecdotes.—During a part 
of the time when Prince Talleyrand was an emi- 
grant, he was reduced to so much want, that he was 
even obliged to sell a valuable watch. ‘I know a 
gentleman,” said the Marquis d’Assigny to the 

nce, “ who will lend you a few hundred crowns. 

yesterday heard him say, in the presence of two 
opulent English merchants, that he always keeps two 
thousand crowns to serve his friends.” ‘ You are 


severe terms bya certain lady, in the hearing of 
Talleyrand. ‘‘I cannot entirely agree, with you,” 
saiil the prince; **the countess is merely enjoying 
the loss of her reputation.” 


‘* T was standing on the Pont Royal one evening,” 
said Talleyrand; ‘“‘a splendid carriage passed, in 
which was La Tour, the commissary-in-chief of the 
army, who had been a footman. ‘ Do you know 
who that person is?’ cried a fish-woman to her com. 
rade. * Yes,’ replied the latter ; ‘he ia a ci-devant 
derritre;’” 


Mdlle. Fanny S——, a very lovely girl, had been 
the greater part of the evening in earnest conversa. 
tion with a young clergyman, remarkable for his 
handsome person. 
leave. the young lady said to the prince that she had 
been much editied, and that the congregation—— 
“Flock, youintend to say, Miss——. I suspect 
our friend to be more of a shepherd than a pastor.” 

‘* He relates an anecdote extremely well,” said 
Mr. B., speaking of Count Daru; * but half the 
stories he recounts are untrue, although they have 
the appearance of probability. What satisfaction 
can he derive in deceiving us?” ‘* That pleasure,” 
said the prince, ‘“* which a man experiences in 
making others believe what he does not believe 
hunself.” 


A discussion arose respecting certain usages 
among different nations. ‘‘ They may all be traced 
to some motive,” said Lally Tollendal. ‘* Why, 
then, said a gentleman, ‘‘do the French, in driving 
their vehicles, give and take the left? Ina draw. 
ing-room, you always give the right: you cede the 
right upon all occasions when you intend to shew 
deference to a person.” ‘ Itis quite clear,” said T. 
**that the English are better whips than we ; if there 
were no other reason than this, it would show that 
we are in the wrong. The riders sit on the right, 
and are, of course, able to see how near the wheels 
can approach each other. Talking of right and left, 
as far as etiquette and precedence are concerned, re- 
eallsto met e saying of Madame Palatine de Baviére, 
the abbess of Maubuisson. Another abbess, who 
was about to pay her a visit, sent to inquire if the 
right would be given to her. ‘Ever since I have 
been a nun,’ replied Madame Palatine, ‘ the only 
difference I know between the right and the left is 
in making the sign of the cross.’ "* 





*,* At the commencement of the last year 
I offered to send the American ¢tri-weekly in- 
stead of semi-weekly, together with two of my 
periodicals, in exchange to those who would 
publish my advertisements of the different pe- 
riodicals. In consequence of this notice, the 
exchange list was increased to 165. 1 soon 
found that the expens would be greater than I 
had anticipated, yet | had made the offer, and 
would of course continue it through the year— 
as I have done. I however find it too expensive 
to coutinue to send as heretofore. The circu- 
lation of my reRropicaLs, (upon which the ex- 
pense falls,) will not warrant it, and I must, 
therefore, notwithstanding the uniform kind- 
ness with which they have been treated by 
those to whom they have been sent, material- 
ly reduce their exchange list. 

The semi-weekly American will hereafter be 
sent in exchange to those who will publish the 
following advertisements a few weeks for the 
difference of price. New-York, January 20, 
1834, 

VOL. Ill. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week ,in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at $3; ur In semi-monthly form, 
of $2 pages, stitched ina cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
ae advance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts $1 per 
volume. in covers may be sent by mail to any 
om of the country, the same as a zine. Published at 

0.35 Walt st., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 








Tapprehend,” replied the prince, ‘* under 
; if he lent me this money, he would no 
it.” 


ii 


opinien respecting Mr. Nugent, a 
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Bi a i 


THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be eontinued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
firet year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 

in different parts of the country ee Be sine. 


When the latter had taken his||* 





per vol. in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or $3 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. i 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 
THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second volume of a new series, It is published 
onee a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month- 
ly number, at $3 per annum im advunee, The lest vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover, so as to 
sent by mail, or in boards. i 1 ; in- 
Each subscribea who pays in advance, or 


boards, $3 50. h 

previous to the first of April, frec of pastuge or eommission, 

ill be cntitied anrcightnddiocoent e8 
or 96 extra pages to the volume, Published at Ne. 

85 Wall street, N.Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

an, 22, 1834. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 — octavo pages, embracing the most chouwe articles 
from the best agricultural and mechaaical i 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, $5 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERI: | 

CAN, daily, tri-weekly, and semi-weekly. 
Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- 
cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued onve a week, at 
$1 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
esting reading upon agriculture, &c. 

3" All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, free of e, to 

K. MINOR. 


List of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who have paid in advance to Jan. 1, 1835, 
—continued from February 8, 1834. 

J. W. Crane, Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. M. Adams, Smithville, Jef. co., N. Y. 

J.S. Barnard, Dagsboro, Del. State. 

J. W. Collet, Flushing, L. I. 

W. H. Rodman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Pickell, Danville, N. Y. 

R. Paul, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A. B. Allaire, Howell Works, N. J. 

A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 

Jonathan Jessup, Waterloo, Md. 

John Watson, Waterloo, Md. 

U. A. Boyden, Lowell, Mass. 

S. B. Cushing, Providence, R. I. 

D. Mathews, Schenectady, N. Y. 

John Noonan, Yorkville, N. Y. 

B. A. Alderson, Lexington, Ky. 


number 








G. W. Shields, ditto. 
L. Randal, ditto. 
A. O. Barber, ditto. 








iy A scientific person versed in Mechanics, Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, of several years practical experience in different 
branches of Civil Engineering, and who is also a good draughts- 
man, is desirous of obtaining employment either as an instructor 
in some public Institution, or as an Engineer upon some private 
or public work. ; 

He was educated at one of the first scientific institutiona ia 
the United States, and was for several years an instructer inthe 
said institution. 

A line addressed to B. at Railroad Jourgal Office, No. 35 Wall 
street, will meet with immediate attention. J ristf 

PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 

3c The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly for 
sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
trom 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent 
Machinery, which after five years succeesful operation and 
now almost universal uge in the United States (as well as En- 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su 
perior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holee in iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almost ali the Railroads new in 
progress in the United States are fastened with Spikes mave at 
he above named tacio.y—-for which purpose they ai@ found in- 
valuable, as their adhesion is more than double any common 
‘pikes made by the hammer. 

iF All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y¥., will be 


punctually actended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y. July, 1831. 

x} Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by I. & J» 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba~ 
ivand Troy ; J. f. Brower, 222 Water street, New-York; A. 
M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. Janvicrs, Baitimore; Degrand & 
smith, Boston, - : 

P, 8:—Ruilroad Companies would do well to forward their 
udere asearly as practical, as the subscriber is desirous of ex~ 








ite colurans, together with the ability 


ance and, those whu may contri 
ity of Mr. Joun Kniont, 
formerly, end for several years, proprietor and publisher 





nding the manufacturing so as to keep pace W 
ncreasing demand for bis Bpikes. , 
J23 lam HY. BURDEN. 











